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The War and Juvenile Delinquency 


The Facts on War-Time Delinquency and Their Significance 
By Crarwes L. CHUTE 


Executive Director, National Probation Association 


NEWSPAPERS and magazines have published 

EDITORIAL alarming reports of big increases in juvenile de- 

NOTE linquency in the United States during the first 

year of the war. Mr. Chute's findings from a care- 

ful and extensive survey of the figures of Juvenile Courts throughout 
the country show a moderate general increase in child crime. 

In the first World War the marked rise in juvenile delinquency took 
place in the second and following years of hostility. The year 1943 
should show more effects of the lessening of family and neighborhood 
controls upon the conduct of the child. A counteracting factor, how- 
ever, present now and largely absent twenty-five years ago, is the alert- 
ness of the community to conditions in wartime adverse to child welfare. 
The articles in this symposium on “The War and Juvenile Delinquency” 
present blue-prints of lines of preventive action to be taken by the home, 
the school, and the community. 


Juvenile delinquency and neglect, always a serious 
problem, is especially so in wartime. Is it not for the chil- 
dren, the men and women of the future, that the war is 
being fought? One thing is certain—there is an increasing 
public interest in the subject. Newspapers throughout 
the country, always alert to the sensational and human 
interest story of events, have played up reported in- 
creases or expected increases in juvenile delinquency. 
Magazines and other publications have featured it, and 
what is much more important, there is evident a growing 
emphasis on the need for constructive and preventive 
treatment. Are the war and conditions related to it in- 
creasing juvenile delinquency in this country? . This ques- 
tion demands an intelligent answer upon which to base 
practical action. 

The National Probation Association sent an inquiry in 
February 1943, to the chief probation officers of all juvenile 
courts in cities or counties of 50,000 population or over 
throughout the country. We asked for the total number 
of boys and girls dealt with officially and unofficially by 
their courts, for each of the three years 1940, 1941 (which 
may be called the defense year leading up to Pearl Harbor) 
and 1942, the first full war year. Practically complete 
figures on delinquency for the three years have been re- 
ceived to date from 128 juvenile courts. Thirty-six of over 
200,000 population reported, 40 between 100,000 and 
200,000, and 52 under 100,000. While of course all de- 
linquents do not come into the juvenile courts, the vast 
majority of serious cases do. Certainly we have no better 
source for statistics. 

I will give you the total figures for the 128 jurisdictions, 
large and small. In 1941 these courts handled a total of 


80,390 delinquent children. In 1942, the first full war 
year, the same courts handled 88,073, a total increase of 
9.5 percent. Comparing the year 1941 with 1940, there 
was an increase of 8.6 percent. Comparing 1940 with the 
war year, 1942, there was an increase of 19 percent. The 
increase was smallest in the 36 large cities (8 percent), 
greater in the medium-sized cities (10.8 percent), and larg- 
est in the small counties (14.6 percent). In the small coun- 
ties there was actually a decrease in cases between 1940 
and the defense year 1941. The largest increase in the de- 
fense year was in the big cities. 

These general figures represent an average for the 
country. There was little or no uniformity between the 
courts. Some increased more than the average and others 
showed a decrease. Comparing 1942 with 1941, in the 
entire group of courts, 90 showed some increase in cases 
and 38 showed a decrease. However, among the go courts 
showing an increase there were 28 where the increase was 
less than 10 percent. More than half the courts showed a 
decrease or else an increase of under 10 percent. 

The number of courts showing an increase in girl de- 
linquents, comparing 1942 with 1941, was somewhat 
greater than those showing increases in cases of boys, and 
the percentage of increase for girls was usually greater. 
Eighty-five courts showed an increase in cases of girls, and 
33 showed a decrease or no change. For the boys, 76 
courts showed an increase, and 42 a decrease. 

I have been unable to classify the courts showing the 
larger increases on any consistent basis. From our figures 
it is impossible to conclude that in general the counties 
having the greatest growth in war industries are always 
the areas showing the greatest growth in juvenile de- 
linquency. The same is true as to the cities nearest the 
great training camps. Where these factors exist, it is fre- 
quently pointed out by the court people that most of the 
increase in delinquency is probably “ to a correspond- 
ingly large increase in the population _ che area, made up 
largely of new industrial workers and their families. 

The following cities, undoubtedly war production areas, 
showed no increase in delinquency in 1942: Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Atlanta; Detroit and Flint, Michigan; Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Syracuse, New York; Newark, New 
Jersey; Cleveland, Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio; Mil- 
waukee; Trenton; Springfield, Massachusetts and others. 
However, the well-known factors which result from war 
industries and war camps, the bringing in of many families 
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from outside, consequent lack of housing, employment of 
mothers in industry, and the soldier and young girl prob- 
lem undoubtedly have resulted in many new cases of de- 
linquency, but since there has been little increase in the 
total number coming into the courts in many of these 
cities, we may infer that the adverse conditions have been 
offset by other factors such as better economic conditions 
with increased family income and the fact that in many of 
these cities there have been well organized agencies, in- 
cluding good juvenile courts, family welfare agencies and 
special war agencies which have in turn prevented much 
delinquency. 

What is the remedy for these conditions? In the first 
place, none of them should be looked upon as new. They 
are merely old problems accentuated by industrial in- 
stability, shifts of population, and the upsetting effect 
of the war on family life. None of my practical correspond- 
ents have referred to any psychological effect of the war 
upon children. There has been no general breakdown in 
our morale. We have all become more serious and I be- 
lieve more unselfish. There is plenty of evidence that 
children “can take it’ and play their part in the national 
war effort, just as our youth are so magnificently doing in 
the service. 

The principal solution for a problem which I think will 
inevitably become more serious is to maintain, and I hope 
strengthen and improve, our protective services for chil- 
dren and families. In the key agencies dealing with ju- 
venile delinquency, of which in my opinion the juvenile 
court and its related services is the most important, we 
have made considerable progress in recent years. 

There is one lesson to be learned from this inquiry and 





one principal recommendation I have to make. A majority 
of the courts reported that their most serious problem was 
the maintenance of their staffs of workers to handle the 
normal load, let alone take care of increase of cases. Some 
of the probation departments have lost over half of their 
workers, usually to the military services, and have been 
unable to replace all of them. One large court reported 
that of a total male manpower of 32, they had had 23 
replacements. Since men going into the armed services 
from these public departments must be promised their 
positions upon return, replacements are difficult, but they 
can be made if funds are available. Unfortunately in some 
communities appropriations are being reduced and vacan- 
cies are not being filled. This gap occurs in other fields as 
well. Some of the police juvenile crime prevention bureaus 
which have been doing a great deal to head off delinquency 
in recent years have had their staffs cut down. 

We can learn from England which has taken effective 
steps to maintain its probation and social services and to 
establish new recreational centers and clubs for utilizing 
the spare time of children and youths, giving them a real 
part in the work of war and defense. 

Our federal government has eliminated or cut down 
some of its important agencies to deal with youth, like the 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. Our cities, counties and states have 
as yet not realized the importance of this problem. Many 
of them have never provided an adequate staff of workers 
to deal effectively with their delinquent children. Now is 
the time to increase rather than to cut down these services, 
to head off crime, prevent delinquency and to win the 
war and the peace. 


The Role of the Family in Preventing Delinquency 


By Maria Piers, Ph.D. 
Staff Member, Association for Family Living 


“What shall I do with Jim? I am afraid he will become 
a delinquent, he always wants to kill.” The mother who 
addressed the counsellor with these words was panic- 
stricken. We asked: “Whom does he want to kill?” “He 
always talks about killing the Japs and the Germans,” was 
the answer. Further investigations revealed that Jim's 
uncle serves in the Armed Forces, that he has been 
awarded a medal for bravery and that he is justly the pride 
and constant talk of the family. Nine year old Jim ad- 
mires his uncle greatly and expresses his admiration the 
way any nine year old would express it—by planning a 
glorious and heroic future in which he will live up to his 
uncle's deeds. But when he does so he meets with com- 
plete disapproval from his frightened family. 


Will Jim become a delinquent? We don't know. We 
only know that millions of grown-up men all over the 
world share in Jim’s desire, that millions of boys always 
have played with guns, killed enemies by the thousand in 
their imagination, bragged about their courage and 
murderous strength, and only a very small number of them 
became delinquent. Evidently Jim’s chances are not so 
bad—but then what are the actual causes of delinquency? 

There is something else in Jim's family background that 
is rather dangerous. If father and mother admire the 
soldier uncle for something a little boy is not even sup- 
posed to talk about—what does that mean to the boy? 
If something is right with grown-up men that is wrong 
with boys, how are you going to find out which is right? 
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We have known for some time that one of the main 
peace time functions of the family is to give the child 
security. Security means that children are accepted and 
loved by mother and father, that they are taken care of 
when they are sick, that they are given an opportunity to 
develop their abilities, to express their ideas, to watch 
and imitate their parents and last but not least to learn 
from them what is right and what is wrong. 

Security does not mean overprotection which makes a 
child feel rather doubtful about his capacities, it does not 
mean to be on the street all day without even catching a 
glimpse of mother, it does not mean that nobody cares for 
you, that nobody teaches you or that people teach you 
quite different ideas about right and wrong. All of this 
means insecurity which is one of the main roots of de- 
linquency. Child guidance clinics, social agencies and 
juvenile courts reveal that a high percentage of delinquent 
children come from broken homes. Their parents are 
dead or separated or they reject their children. Many 
of them also come from foreign countries, and being con- 
fused and bewildered about the entirely different living 
conditions, manners, and ethics in the United States they 
are either too strict with their children or leave them to 





themselves. Hardly any delinquent has known the 
friendly atmosphere of a norma! happy family life, hardly 
any one of them has known security. 

This then has to be the main concern of the family from 
the angle of delinquency prevention: The child's urgent 
need for security. If circumstances in wartime make it 
necessary for both parents to stay away from home all day 
long they will have to find a way to provide this security 
indirectly. Not only will they see to it that their three 
year old is well taken care of, but also they will try to find 
a place where their nine and twelve year olds can go for 
an apple, for a friendly smile and for an answer to their 
burning questions. 

This will make a child feel that their mother and father 
did not cease loving him and taking care of him although 
they had to leave him alone. Needless to say that any ar- 
rangement such as fosterday care can be only a substitute 
for real home life. But as long as the family directly or in- 
directly provides a friendly atmosphere, an opportunity 
for development and ethical standards for the child we do 
not have to worry about little Jim or all the other little 
Jims who want to kill the Japs. 


The Schools Speed Up the War on Juvenile Delinquency 


By KATHERINE M. Cook 
Chief, Division of Special Problems, U. S. Office of Education 


A few weeks ago I had the opportunity to attend a 
luncheon meeting of a group of school principals in one of 
our largest cities. This was one of a series of similar meet- 
ings devoted to discussion of the preventiom and treat- 
ment of the more serious behavior problems of school 
children. These principals were aware, through practical 
experience, of the causes leading to juvenile delinquency 
and were anxious to initiate in their schools such preven- 
tive measures as the schools, one of the agencies most 
concerned with the welfare of children, can adopt. These 
meetings seemed to me particularly significant, not only 
for what they are accomplishing, and it is considerable, 
but as an example (1) of the renewed emphasis on the 
school’s responsibility for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency and (2) of the growing recognition of the in- 
creasing problems concerned with delinquency which 
war conditions are raising. 

From numerous sections of our country, cities especially 
but also from States as a whole in certain instances, re- 
ports are coming in to the Office of Education of increases 
of from 9 to 20 percent of juvenile delinquency in 1942 
over 1941. The year 1943, unless all signs fail, will see 
these increases definitely augmented. War inevitably in- 


creases delinquency as the history of all wars has taught 
us. Children have been the first and most tragic victims 
of many wars. More men, fathers and older brothers, are 
leaving for war service and thereby homes are being de- 
prived of the balancing influence they should yield in 
maintaining normal stability of the home itself and of the 
younger children. More mothers are going into war work 
and consequently more children are without the care and 
supervision mothers are expected to give. Crowded home 
conditions in many areas; break-downs in normally avail- 
able activities, in club work, and in supervised play; the 
abnormally high earning ability of inexperienced youth 
leading to lack of interest in school and other normal ac- 
tivities—all widen and make more easily accessible the 
roads leading to delinquency. 

If we consider lessons from abroad—from England, for 
example, we will have a fuller realization of the fact that 
our facilities for prevention, control and correction of de- 
linquency, never adequate, and now definitely overtaxed, 
must be strengthened, and all possible educational and 
spiritual resources in every community utilized to over- 
come the results of war dislocations of the Nation's youth. 
No sacrifice is too great to insure a military victory over 
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the forces of evil that threaten the world, yet it would be 
a futile victory if, in gaining it we resign our children to 
permanent delinquency and thereby threaten the very 
ideals we are fighting to preserve. 

What steps are being taken to meet this special war 
problem on the home front? What particularly are the 
public day schools doing in the way of delinquency pre- 
vention? It is well known that State residential schools 
for delinquent and neglected children are not only over- 
crowded but are seriously understaffed due to war con- 
ditions. Turnovers on the staffs of these institutions of 
from ‘70 to 80 percent during the past year have been re- 
ported to the Office of Education. What are our day 
schools doing to care for potential candidates for enroll- 
ment in these schools before they become serious delin- 
quents and are committed by courts to State and other 
residential schools? In general, it may be said that widely 
if not universally they are assuming a larger share of re- 
sponsibility for inaugurating more adequate preventive 
measures and are enlisting in this task the cooperation of 
other youth services and particularly of the community 
itself. In one community recently visited, a businessmen’s 
club, the Parent-Teacher Association, certain civic or- 
ganizations, the police, all joined with the school in an 
effort to break up petty thievery of goods from local stores 
which had been practiced over a long period by school 
boys. Such thievery, it was recognized, though petty in its 
beginning stages, if allowed to continue might well have 
had serious results for some, possibly many of the children 
concerned. Under school initiation and spirit the com- 
bined efforts of these community agencies has led to 
practical elimination of these offenses. The series of 
principals’ meetings referred to above, underway in an- 
other and much larger community, actually originated 
from and was participated in by a well-known citizen's 
group. Still another manifestation of cooperative effort, 
community councils, usually consisting of representatives 
of the several different agencies in a given community 
interested in child welfare and social activities, are operat- 
ing in hundreds of cities throughout the country. The 
combined efforts of such agencies are resulting in the prac- 
tical elimination or significant decrease of juvenile de- 
linquency, especially that of the types serious enough to 
reach the courts. 

Prevention of truancy in its incipient stages is another 
important means of combatting delinquency in which the 
schools are taking an active part. An examination of case 
records in a number of residential schools for delinquents is 
convincing evidence that a high percentage of juvenile 
delinquency begins in or is augmented by habitual truancy. 
Schools are, therefore, taking special precautions to in- 
vestigate each case of tardiness or absence immediately 
following its occurrence. They are making efforts to dis- 
cover both tardiness and absence as it occurs rather than 


at the close of the session or day or days of its occurrence. 
In some schools the parent is notified at once in case of 
absence or tardiness or the truant officer sent immediately 
to the home to trace the cause and, if at all possible, to 
find means by which to remedy it. Is the home at fault? 
Then the appropriate agency is notified. Is the school 
program one which fails to hold the interest of the child? 
Then it is changed so far as that particular child is con- 
cerned. In many cases the prevention and cure of truancy 
eventually means one less commitment to a court or to an 
institution; or a child saved from the streets and eventually 
an idle and useless if not a criminal life. 

Special schools or classes for behavior problems are now 
operating in many of our large cities. In them special 
facilities in equipment, staff and program of instruction 
can be definitely adapted to the needs of individual boys 
and girls who for one reason or another cannot adjust to 
regular school programs prepared for the “average” chil- 
dren. In such schools the services of physicians, dentists, 
psychiatrists and psychologists, as well as skilled teachers; 
small classes permitting much individual attention to the 
children enrolled and abundant opportunity for art, music, 
handicraft, prevocational and vocational work, often con- 
vert the potential delinquent to a real desire for useful 
citizenship. 

We are beginning to understand too that all children, 
normal as well as delinquent or predelinquent, need more 
direction and guidance now than when conditions were 
normal. Many schools are improving and increasing their 
services in this area. Teachers are now prepared better 
to study and understand the individual needs and desires 
of children. For children with special problems, emotional, 
physical, or educational, some type of community social 
service, public or private, can usually be drawn upon and 
its efforts coordinated with those of the school. In some 
communities existing agencies within or without school 
jurisdiction can be further developed or new ones created 
through aroused community interest and leadership which 
the school can stimulate or furnish. Child and family 
guidance clinics for diagnosis and adjustment of delin- 
quent, dependent or neglected children and those with 
minor emotional problems are more than ever necessary. 
The schools are helping to stimulate the development of 
such services, within their own set-up where funds are 
available, or as public or private community services 
where that method is more feasible or desirable. 

The mental health of teachers and children is of special 
importance under war-time conditions. The emotional 
stability of the teacher, the atmosphere of the classroom, 
have much to do with enabling children to grow in peace 
and security, in a feeling of belonging and being needed, 
not only at school and at home, but as active participants 
in the country’s program to win the war. School and class 
programs should be adjusted to contribute to this end. 
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Health, personal hygiene, physical fitness, can be empha- 
sized not alone for personal reasons, but as an obligation to 
the country in need of strong, healthy, as well as intelli- 
gent citizens. Similarly the cultural and spiritual values 
inherent in a well-organized and conducted program, the 
sciences, music, languages, mathematics, geography, in- 
cluding the study of peoples and races, social studies, in- 
cluding social institutions, and preparation for vocational 
efficiency, contribute definitely to ability to solve grave 
problems of the war and postwar world. Opportunities 
for the more obvious war-directed activities such as 


gardening, scrap and stamp drives; pre-induction, pre- 
aviation, nurse training courses, and the like, are now 
emphasized in practically all school programs. Working 
together for common purposes in itself lifts the level of 
patriotism toward one’s community and country. Schools, 
therefore, should not be considered nor consider them- 
selves solely as preparatory agencies for war and postwar 
activities. They are or are becoming actual contributors 
to the Nation's fundamental objectives and the possibili- 
ties of realizing them now and in the future. 


Youth Investigates and Recommends 


From Report of the Committee on Juvenile Aid, Boys Brotherhood Republic* 


High upon the wall of the meeting room in our City 
Hall hangs our motto—“When Boys Are in Trouble, We 
Are in Trouble.” Boys are in trouble in New York today— 
and girls, too. Something is wrong and nobody seems to 
know what it is. Some say it is the war; some say we kids 
are too smarty; some blame the teachers, and others just 
sigh and say, “We don't know what the world is coming 
to, we weren't like that when we were young.” 

We said, “let's try to find out, let’s do what we do here 
at the BBR—¢get all the information we can and then see 
what it all adds up to. Maybe we can help these kids who 
are getting into trouble.” So our Mayor, Jack Drucker, 
appointed a committee of ten of us and we went to work. 

After seven weeks of investigation, in a number of 
schools, where we interviewed teachers, pupils, Directors 
of the General Organizations, and parents, we have 
gathered a number of interesting and informative facts. 
We have discussed these among ourselves and out of them 
have made this report, in which we give our opinions and 
our plans as to what should be done to help the youngsters 
get on better during the terrible time they are growing up 
when nobody seems to understand them. 

Before giving our 11 Point Plan, we will first set down 
some of the things we heard. First we noticed in some of 
the schools a marked disinterest in school affairs among the 
. students. The average student just feels it his duty to 
come to school each morning and to go home each after- 
noon; he does not feel himself a part of the school he 
attends, he does not feel that the extra-curricular affairs 
sponsored by the school are just as much a part of his 
education as is any other part of the school’s curriculum. 

Furthermore, we have observed a lack of interest 

* The Boys Brotherhood Republic of New York City, director, 
George Ovgourlian, like other Republics in Chicago and other cities is 
coppnized under s self-governing plan 2s 2 municipelity with election 


councilmen, judges, etc. This report was presented to Ma 
Ls Gandia who warmly commended it. _ 


among students in their General Organization, the Council 
elected by the students each term to aid in administerating 
student affairs. The students often grumble about a poor 
school newspaper, poor curriculum, poor teachers, in- 
efficient administrators—both student and faculty—too 
few extra-curricular activities, etc., and when asked for 
suggestions and constructive ideas to improve the situa- 
tion they just shrug their shoulders. 

We have talked to many students and the following re- 
marks are adequate to express the average opinions. “My 
school should have a change in its curriculum and methods 
of teaching. The one in use now is probably the same 
one in use twenty years ago. Many courses given in this 
school today have been outmoded years ago, but they are 
still in use in this school to the utter disgust of myself 
and other students. I believe courses such as community 
civics could be made much more interesting if presented 
in a novel way. For example, if the court system is dis- 
cussed, a project should be arranged by the members of 
the class to simulate a court in session in the classroom 
itself. If a class were discussing places of interest in the 
community, why couldn't the class be taken on a tour to 
these places? Certainly this would help liven up the stu- 
dent’s interest. This would also lead to a closer and 
friendlier social relationship between the pupil and teacher. 
The teacher would not act just as a sort of instructive 
guardian, always answering their questions as if out of a 
dry text book, but as though from personal experience.” 

Another student stated: “I believe that the difficulty 
we are having arises from the fact that the teachers and 
pupils are so far apart. By this I mean that the students 
know the teachers only as teachers and not as human 
beings, capable of being friendly. There are too few 
teachers in this and probably other schools who are 
friendly to the students. Among these few being the 
coaches of the various teams and club and grade advisors.” 
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He thought that the students should not be afraid to 
approach the teacher with their problems, but should be 
able to expect an answer as one would from a friend. 

Other points brought out by the students in several 
schools were that the faculty exercises too much power in 
school affairs, and as a result the student body often suffers 
since many programs of study and extra-curriculum activi- 
ties meet with the disapproval of the student body. We do 
know that this feeling exists in some schools, and we 
wonder why it is in some and not in others. 

Other students stated that they often were forced to 
take courses which were absolutely of no interest to them, 
and that their teachers, although sensing this from the out- 
set did not seem to attempt to create an interest. Thus, 
they spent an entire term without having gained anything 
but poor grades. 

Another interviewee stated that the fault lay with the 
students whose interest in the student administrative 
body stopped after speech making time and elections 
which often as not were a farce, as most of the voters 
knew but very little of the candidates. The elections were 
nothing but popularity contests in which the one who 
could make the most humorous speech was generally 
elected. After elections the student voters forgot all 
about the men they had put into office and not even cared 
enough to attend any open sessions of their school council. 
He believed that interest in G. O. affairs should always be 


kept high, for this organization if run right could “really — 


pep things up in a school.” 

We asked many students at the schools what they liked 
about the school they attended, and the following are 
some of the answers we received: 

“T like the idea of spending a period each week devoted 
to clubs. I think that this is the most interesting part of 
school.” (Said by a Junior High School student) 

Another student replied that the school’s newspaper, 
to which not only is the staff allowed to contribute, but 
the entire school body, is one of the best parts of school 
life. 

In a high school, a member of these students’ G. O. 
stated that he is “proud” to be a member. He felt that 
this organization is doing more to promote student in- 
terest in extra-curricular activity than anything else in his 
school by an extensive class-to-class and person-to-person 
campaign. 

We also have interviewed teachers and student ad- 
visors of various schools. The majority of their opinions 
was that the cause lay primarily in student indifference 
towards school and after school affairs promoted by the 
faculties and the Board of Education to help the students 
accustom themselves more adequately to school life. 
Many teachers felt also that the cause of the situation 
might well be the hard and fast curriculum which has 
been in effect in many instances for many years. 

Out of these many interviews in the various schools, we 


of the committee feel that only through the concentrated 
action of all factors involved—teachers, students, parents, 
police, settlement houses, etc.—can the condition existing 
today be taken care of and then only if the proper work is 
done and done quickly. We of the BBR Juvenile Aid 
Committee have worked quite hard and diligently at 
what we think constitutes a workable plan of action. 

We submit herewith this program, which we sincerely 
hope may be of some aid to the officials of our Board of 
Education in solving their difficult problem. 


The BBR Eleven Point Program 


1. There should be an attempt made in all schools, 
from elementary through the high, to create a closer bond 
between the teacher and his pupil. The teacher should 
attempt at all times to listen diligently to a student's 
problems and if at all possible should work with the pupil 
to try to relieve his distress. 

We believe that personal talks between teacher and 
pupil should be held frequently. Each teacher, especially 
in the lower grades, should set aside a part of the school 
day, five or ten minutes each day for a pupil, to interview 
him personally and thus become acquainted with him. 
The few minutes thus spent each day with two or three 
youngsters would be well worth while for in these brief 
personal talks the teacher may pick up some mighty 
valuable hints on the pupil's temperament, disposition, 
environment, etc., which might well lead to closer un- 
derstanding between the teacher, who may better under- 
stand his ward for the day, and the pupil, who may come 
to feel that the teacher is really personally interested in 
him, an insignificant youngster, about whom no teacher 
formerly thought anything. 

The teacher might by this means learn something of the 
student's likes and dislikes, which would certainly come 
in handy for the teacher who can more effectively handle 
the student about whom he knows some intimate facts. 
The pupil would gain even more, for he now would have 
his teacher as his “personal friend” in whom he has con- 
fided some personal information. Here is a possible solu- 
tion to the “Teacher-is-not-a-human-being” problem, 
which so many students have expressed. This false idea 
must be eradicated completely before a better social re- 
lationship can exist between teacher and pupil. 

2. In the higher grade schools we feel that frequent 
meetings should be held each term at which students and 
teachers sit together in panel conferences, discussing vari 
ous aspects of problems which have arisen or which are 
expected to arise. The students could be of real help by 
being asked to play a part in remedying school problems, 
whereas now their problems are being discussed more or 
less secretly by the faculty alone. Surely the students are 
interested in matters which vitally affect them. We say 
give them a say in some of these matters and you will be 
surprised how many good ideas you will get. If such joint 
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conferences are properly conducted some real progress 
would soon be made to curb any unruly situation which 
may arise. These conferences should further help to settle 
pupil-teacher difficulties by open and intelligent discussion 
and debate, rather than by silly behind-the-back talking. 

3. We of the committee feel that the Parent-Teacher 
Association is not in every respect doing the job it should 
be doing, creating a closer bond between the parents and 
the teachers—but most important of all, students. We 
do not condemn these organizations, but we do feel that 
many of them could be much more effective. The primary 
cause of the failure of a parent-teacher organization lies in 
the fact that programs to settle pupil difficulties are in- 
stituted without much knowledge of the pupil. After all, 
these organizations were formed to bring together parent 
and teacher for the benefit of the pupil and as far as we can 
see there is little or no student representation at all. The 
student has no say in matters which most certainly affect 
him, the parents say very little, and the teachers often say 
too much. We therefore offer the suggestion that the 
students be allowed to participate in open forum discus- 
sions held by Parent-Teacher bodies or that a newgroup 
be formed, The Parent-TeacherStudent Association. 
Why not? The benefits of such a plan are obvious, since 
only at conferences of such an organization could all 
phases of the school problem be brought out into the open 
by the three interested parties. Surely remedies coming 
forth from such a conference would be more suitable and 
satisfactory than ever before for everyone affected will 
have had his say in effecting the result. 

4. We of the committee respectfully suggest that the 
Board of Education and other influential parties consider 
effecting a change in the method of approach in many 
studies in the public school system. All too often, in- 
teresting subjects have been made dull and uninteresting 
simply because the method of approach in’ teaching the 
courses has been a poor one. We suggest a thorough re- 
view by people with modern ideas for modern students of 
all courses of study given in the various schools in the 
city, and, thinking first of the students, attempt to remedy 
this condition in some way. We do not condemn every 
school system for we know that many are interesting and 
good, but we do condemn those schools which persist in 
teaching by methods which should have gone out with the 
Model T Ford. We further suggest that text books be 
constantly revised, that teachers who are teaching sub- 
jects about which they know all too little, be given re- 
fresher courses in teaching and in child psychology as well, 
and finally, that courses be put on elective lists in Junior 
High and High Schools to allow students to make any 
choice of subjects which they feel might be of use to them. 
We realize, of course, that the choice of subject made by 
the student himself may not be the remedy for lack of 
interest and inattentiveness in class, but it might be a 
stepping stone on the road to eliminating the non-essential 


subjects. 

5. We of the committee feel that after the war or even 
during it, if possible money be appropriated to build new 
schools or to enlarge old ones to alleviate the terribly con- 
gested conditions now existing. In many classes there are 
too few seats for the many students. This makes it not 
only a bad situation for the student, but for the teacher 
as well. In such a congested condition discipline must soon 
become very lax. 

6. We suggest that if at all possible greater student in- 
terest in extra-curricular activity be drummed up. Clubs 
should be publicized, intramural activities be emphasized. 
Hobby or “interest™ hours should be allotted even during 
school hours when these hobby classes might constitute a 
regular class hour, and grades could be given by the in- 
structor of the group to encourage the students to develop 
this hobby or interest further. This period during the 
school day could be augmented by a session after school. 

7. In a recent report by Superintendent of Schools, 
John B. Wade, he stated as part of a six point program of 
“Educational Betterment,” that additional teachers be 
assigned to “difficult areas.” We disagree with this plan 
entirely. We feel that additional teachers need not be 
sent and should not be sent. It would be like sending an 
army of reenforcements to quell a “tempest in a teapot.” 
We therefore offer an alternative suggestion. Why not 
send teachers who are qualified to cope with the situation 
to replace those teachers who have shown themselves to 
be incapable of handling the situation. Thus, send not 
more teachers but, substitute for the incompetent ones, 
men and women who can and would handle the problems 
by virtue of specialized training and experience. They 
would deal with any problems in a modern and scientific 
manner, using the weapons of modern psychology in edu- 
cation to cope with unruly students! 

We of the BBR have always maintained that basically 
there are no bad boys, and anyone who becomes un- 
manageable becomes so because of lack of proper handling 
and training. We can too well see that by what has hap- 
pened to German youth since the Nazis began their New 
Order Education there, otherwise fine children capable of 
good were relentlessly educated to become a “master 
race’ to kill and be killed to attain that aim. We can thus 
see what a powerful weapon education can be. Train our 
youth properly and they will become an asset to society, 
train them incorrectly and they soon become detriments 
to this same society. We need as trainers for our youth only 
those mei and women who are specially trained and 
adapted for'such a task, all incapable instructors should be 


replaced and gf instead of more 
peer ones be Protdariby those already “out 
apo ve that a school General Organization 


can be oo to better advantage—to teach the students 
what it means to be an active part of a working democracy 
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which is what our schools should be. We of the BBR 
know what it means to be such a part, for in our organiza- 
tion we live democracy just as all Americans do in this 
great land. In our organization we, as future voters, are 
being trained to act the part of citizens of a democracy so 
that when we are old enough to vote we will know what 
to do and what not to do. We are practicing democracy 
for the future. We think that the G. O. of the schools 
of our city could do the same for its members, that is, 
help give them a share of democracy by showing them how 
to use democracy. 

The G. O. should encourage active participation in 
school affairs among all members, instead of being the silent 
body it is after the hullabaloo of campaigning and elections 
are through. We suggest that the G. O., apart from any 
student body, should stir up student pride in its school 
by means of effective, continuous propaganda through 
bulletins and school newspapers. 

9. We believe that the after school activity of the 
young people is extremely important in the education 
which will make them useful citizens of the community. 
Towards this end we of the committee offer the following 
suggestions: 

It is to the neighboring settlement houses that a vast 
majority of students go to spend the evening leisure hours. 
It is what they do there and whom they meet there that 
hasa great influence on them. Suppose now the settlement 
house were to more closely attempt to keep an eye on the 
visitors—activities in which these young people partici- 
pate, and to try and check at the outset anything that 
they see that may lead to trouble at home or at school. 
We believe that our organization, the BBR has, on its 
own, done much to curb any possible cause of delinquent 
action at home and in school by our “citizens.” We be- 
lieve in immediate action. If a citizen of our republic 
breaks a rule, he is brought up to trial by a jury of his 
peers. By this we mean a duly elected judge, the same age 


as the lawbreaker and a jury likewise of the same age. The 
culprit who is tried in such a court feels that he is being 
fairly dealt with by his friends, that they are not out to do 
him dirt but are attempting to see that he rectifies his 
mistakes and see that they do not recur. We do not say 
that this type of trial by peers method, that we have 
found so satisfactory, in our organization would work 
everywhere. But we do maintain that if given a fair trial 
this type of dealing with vandalism in the settlement 
houses might well nip it in the bud before it gets a chance 
to manifest itself in the public schools. We furthermore 
believe that the settlement houses and schools should 
move hand in hand to attempt to curb delinquency. 

10. We believe that the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the 
Police Department should also cooperate in every way 
with both schools and settlement houses. Policemen 
should be and they were meant to be the friends of all 
young people. The juvenile aid program fostered by a 
combination of schools, settlement houses, and police, 
such as the Police Athletic League program formerly was, 
should be revived and wholeheartdedly maintained by 
the aforementioned bodies. This, we believe would help 
greatly in the delinquency situation. 

11. We believe that more recreational centers should be 
placed in the many parts of the city which have all too few 
places of this type where the youth of the city can be kept 
contentedly occupied after school. 

In offering these suggestions to the Board of Education 
and to the Civic Authorities, we of the BBR Juvenile Aid 
Committee hope we can be helpful, even in a small way, 
in remedying the conditions which are said to exist in 
many schools in our city today. 

We are, perhaps more vitally concerned with the 
Educational System and its problems than anybody else, 
because we are the ones it is working on—not the ones 
who are working at it. 


The Community Unites to Fight Delinquency 
From Report of the Chicago Crime Commission* 


A study was carried on by the Committee on Recrea- 
tion and Juvenile Delinquency of the Chicago Recreation 
Commission of the recreational activities of 15,000 boys 
and 8,000 girls ten-to-seventeen years of age in five 
Chicago neighborhoods. Four of these had delinquency 
rates above and one below the average for the city. 

While the findings of this study are for five neighbor- 
hoods in one American city, they throw light on the 
problems of delinquency in other cities. They are particu- 
cate ences sane in 
ry Municipal Reference Library, City Hall, Chicago, Ill., for 


larly significant in view of the probable increase of juvenile 
delinquency in the wartime situation. 

The purpose of the study was to find answers to the 

following questions: 

1) How great is the appeal of recreational activities 
to boys and girls, delinquent and non-delinquent? 

2) Does supervised recreation help in the treatment and 
prevention of juvenile delinquency and if so how 
much? 

3) What should be done to provide more wholesome 
recreation and to reduce juvenile delinquency? 
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The chief findings of the study were: 


1) More provision is now made for the supervised 
recreation of boys than of girls. 

2) Boys over fourteen do not attend recreational 
agencies in as large numbers as do those under four- 
teen. 

3) Delinquents do not take part in supervised recrea- 
tion in as large proportions an non-delinquents, and 
when they do they prefer competitive sports and 
non-supervised activities like the games room. 

4) Delinquents attend the movies more often than non- 
delinquents, but all boys and girls spend twice as 
much time at the movies as in supervise J recreation. 

5) In the four neighborhoods with higher delinquency 
rates all children were particularly fond of radio 
crime and mystery stories, while in the neighbor- 
hood with the lower delinquency rate both boys and 
girls preferred comedians and variety hours. 

6) Participation in supervised recreation tends to re- 
duce juvenile delinquency. Delinquents who did not 
take part in supervised recreation during the year 
became repeaters 30% more often than those who 
did take part. The proportion of non-delinquents 
who did not participate in recreation but who be- 
came delinquent during the year was three times as 
high as the similar rate for non-delinquents in the 
recreational program. Prevention is therefore more 
effective than treatment. 


The recommendations adopted by the Chicago Recrea- 
tion Commission are applicable to every Committee 
which desires to organize a united front against the rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency in wartime. 


Recommendations 


1. Recreation Facilities and Leadership. More super- 
vised recreation should be provided in all the neighbor- 
hoods of the city, especially where the delinquency rate 
is higher than the average for the city as a whole. The 
study shows that at present the attendance of boys at 
movies provides for approximately twice as many leisure 
time hours as attendance at supervised recreational activi- 
ties. This means that, for a balanced recreational program, 
provision for supervised recreation should be doubled if 
we take as a minimum standard the provision of super- 
vised recreation equal to that furnished by one commercial 
enterprise, the motion picture, which delinquents attend 
more frequently than non-delinquents. 

Special attention should be given to the quality as well 
as the quantity of supervised recreation. The calibre of 
leadership, the adequacy and appropriateness of space, 
and the type and quantity of equipment and materials 
should receive special consideration. These should be of 
the best possible grade that the organizations, institutions 


and community can provide. 

In selecting communities for more adequate provision of 
recreational centers, facilities, and leadership, first at- 
tention should be given to those communities which now 
have the highest delinquency rates and the least recrea- 
tional provision. 

2. Recreation for Girls. The provision for supervised 
recreation for girls needs greatly to be expanded. In every 
area studied, provision for a program of constructive 
leisure time activities for boys greatly exceeded that for 
girls. 

3. Recreation for Older Boys. Special attention and fur- 
ther study should be given to the present failure of 
agencies of supervised recreation in the.areas studied to 
reach a large proportion of boys fourteen-to seventeen- 
years-old. The findings of this study show that practically 
every boy ten-to and including-thirteen-years attends 
agencies of supervised recreation provided that they are 
accessible, but from one-fourth to one-third of the boys 
fourteen- to seventeen-years-of-age did not step over the 
threshold of an agency of supervised recreation during the 
year of the study. This is particularly important since 
many first acts of delinquency are committed within these 
latter ages. Provision should be made for experimental 
programs for bringing this unreached group into the 
recreational programs. This should involve among other 
things the expanded use of church facilities, school build- 
ings and grounds and adult education. 

4. Programs of Continuing Interest. Special attention 
should be given to the boys and girls who attend recrea- 
tional programs only once or twice during the year. Even 
in the younger ages, attendance for many children is 
neither continuous nor regular. There is great need for 
additional small playgrounds accessible to children. It is 
perhaps not enough that facilities are available: a program 
should be worked out to reach and to hold in an effective 
way the interest and participation of these children. 

5. Special Provisions for Pre-Delinquents. In every area 
of the city, especially those where the delinquency rate is 
higher than for the city as a whole, special attention 
should be given to adapting the recreational programs to 
delinquent and pre-delinquent boys. They are charac- 
terized in this study as being more active and restless than 
other boys, as seen by their preference for the games room 
with its less supervised activities, their low representation 
in craft classes and club meetings, and the number of them 
that decline to make use of the facilities of supervised 
recreation at all. It is highly important that special effort 
should be made to bring delinquent and pre-delinquent 
boys into the program of supervised recreation in a way 
that will wholesomely affect their attitude and conduct. 
Group leaders must be ingenious and resourceful in de- 
vising recreational activities which appeal to high-spirited 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Expand Social Security in War Time 


By Jack B. TaTE 
General Counsel, Federal Security Agency 


IT SEEMS only yesterday that many 
people did not believe it was a function of Government 
to assure the individual against want. The county or the 
State might dole out a pittance to the utterly destitute, 
or support them in a pauper’s home, but that was all. At 
the time of the adoption of the Social Security Act, seven 
years ago, there were many who argued that such a pro- 
gram was not within the framework of our Constitutional 
system. It took a great depression to make us realize that 
the national Government must—because only the national 
Government could—assure to its citizens the elementary 
means of existence and enable them to function free from 
the desperation of want. It was revolutionary to change 
in less than one decade from laissez faire to the acceptance 
of governmental responsibility for individual freedom 
from want. 

The programs administered by the Social Security 
Board are three-fold. I should like to describe them briefly 
and indicate how we think they should be strengthened 
and expanded. 

1. Public Assistance.—Aid to the needy aged, de- 
pendent children, and the needy blind, are grant-in-aid 
programs. 

The Federal Government grants to the States which 
operate, in accordance with the Social Security Act, plans 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, or aid to 
the needy blind, one-half of the cost of their payments to 
needy individuals within these categories and one-half of 
the cost of administration. 

“The Board recommends the extension of this type of as- 
sistance to other individuals in like need, even though 
they may be under 65 years old, over 18 years old, and not 
afflicted with blindness. Even if a man’s age lies between 
18 and 65, he can be hungry, cold, ragged, and sick. 

In order that the poorer States may meet the needs of 
their citizens as adequately as the richer States, it is 
recommended that the Federal grants be increased beyond 
the 50 percent as the average annual income in the State 
falls below the national average. 

In addition to these cash payments to the recipients of 
assistance, provision should be made for the matching of 
payments restricted to the medical care of these needy 
individuals. Under this expanded system it would be 
feasible through State administration to provide for the 
subsistence and elemental decencies of all individuals who 
are without other resources. 


2. Unemployment Compensation.—The Social Security 


Act provides for State systems of unemployment com- 
pensation, administration of which is financed entirely by 
Federal grants. The Social Security Board has become 
convinced that unemployment is a national problem which 
should be met through a Federal system of unemployment 
compensation. Under such a system there would be a 
pooling of the risk, with one fund from which payment of 
unemployment compensation could be made. 

Now we have 51 separate State systems, each making its 
own collections, and in most States varying the rates 
amongst employers under the guise of rewarding those 
who have steady employment experience and penalizing 
those whose labor force fluctuates widely. Each State 
would like to offer employers terms at least as favorable as 
those offered elsewhere, and in practice the rewards tend to 
flourish and the penalties to wilt. All too often, there 
goes hand-in-hand with the lowering of contribution rates 
a lessening of benefits—not usually through open reduc- 
tion but through such devices as imposing additional dis- 
qualifications. Under the existing system there is too 
strong an incentive to niggardliness. 

Under a national system, the economic hazards of un- 
employment, which are not confined within State boun- 
daries, would be met ona national basis. The coordination 
of unemployment insurance with the federally operated 
old-age and survivors insurance system would reduce the 
cost of administration and simplify operation. Such a sys- 
tem could operate with a maximum degree of efficiency 
and simplicity since there would be only one contribution, 
one report, one record, and one local office. 

Under the present system of unemployment compensa- 
tion, payments are made to individuals who cannot work 
because jobs are not available to them. Let one of the 
beneficiaries get sick, however, and he loses his benefit 
rights because he is no longer available for work. When 
a man is ill he is at least as much in need of income as when 
he is unemployed for other reasons. In addition to un- 
employment compensation, payments should be made 
where the loss of wages is due to sickness. 

3. Old-Age Insurance.—This program provides for con- 
tributions by employers, and by employees through pay- 
roll deductions. Benefits are paid to the worker who 
reaches 65 and retires, varying in amount with his wage 
record. The amendments of 1939 to the Social Security 
Act extended these benefits to include payments to de- 
pendents and survivors of the wage earner. The system 
should include benefits to the wage earner who is perma- 
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nently and totally disabled, and to his family. Disability 
may be considered, in a sense, as causing premature retire- 
ment. 

Cash benefits for periods of sickness and for permanent 
disability will not of themselves prevent the development 
of needs arising from ill-health. A further step is provision 
to meet the costs of hospitalization. In the long run, we 
must work toward a rounded health program for the 
nation as a whole, designed not only to alleviate the eco- 
nomic consequences of sickness but to attack the problem 
at its root by assuring the people of adequate medical 
services to reduce the amount of illness and to cure those 
who are sick. 

The present systems of unemployment compensation 
and old-age and survivors insurance are limited in their 
coverage to commercial and industrial employment. When 
the programs were originally devised it was thought that 
the problems of administration for that segment of the 
population would tax the abilities of a new organization. 
The more complicated problem of extending coverage to 
the groups in agricultural and domestic employment, and 
to the self-employed, were postponed. But the Social 
Security Act provided that the Social Security Board 
should “have the duty of studying and making recom- 
mendations as to the most effective methods of providing 
economic security through social insurance, and as to 
legislation and matters of administrative policy concerning 
old-age pensions, unemployment compensation, accident 
compensation and related subjects.” As a result of its 
studies the Board is recommending the extension of the 
social insurances to cover agricultural and domestic em- 
ployment, employment with non-profit organizations and 
public employment. Except for insurance against wage 
loss due to unemployment or sickness, coverage for the 
self-employed is also recommended. 

The question has already arisen, whether now, during 
the war, is the proper time for expanding social security. 
Aside from the belief that it is wise to assure to our people 
one of the objectives for which they fight, it seems to me 
that there are two prime reasons for rapid development of 
social security at this time. 

First, you cannot put an expanded program into opera- 
tion over night. It will have to be debated in the country, 
enacted by the Congress; the administrative machinery 
will have to be perfected, and taxes will have to be col- 
lected and a fund accumulated before benefits are paid out. 
We will have to get busy now if social security is to be a 
stabilizing factor during the period of demobilization and 
post-war economy. 


Secondly, the collection of contributions now when pay 
envelopes are full and purchasing power must be curtailed, 
will be a healthy factor. The investment of the funds in 
government obligations, such as our war bonds, would 
obviously promote the war effort. In brief, sound fiscal 
policy and good social policy walk hand-in-hand. 

And lastly, provision should be made now so that the 
benefits of social security will be available to the soldiers, 
when they return, and to their families. Many of the 
States have acted wisely and frozen the unemployment 
compensation rights of those who have gone into the mili- 
tary services so that compensation will be available to 
them when they return to civilian life and are looking for 
jobs. But it is not enough to freeze their rights. These 
men should be permitted to accumulate additional! rights 
during the period of military service as they would if they 
were in industrial employment. This should be true of all 
groups, whether they entered the armed forces from in- 
dustrial employment or not, and the accumulation of rights 
should be under all the programs of social insurance. 

I have suggested that the public assistance program be 
broadened to include all age groups, and liberalized in the 
poorer States; that unemployment compensation be trans- 
formed into a national system, and expanded to include 
compensation for periods of sickness; that the old-age and 
survivors insurance system be enlarged to provide benefits 
for the permanently disabled; that hospitalization benefits 
be provided, and that we strive for an integrated national 
health program; and that all these insurances be extended 
to all of our workers, including most particularly the men 
in the Armed Forces. All this will cost money—a large 
amount of money; but I believe that the American people 
are ready to foot the bill. 

I have spoken of extending the three existing programs, 
but I prefer to think of them as coalescing into a larger 
whole. From the cradle to the grave a human being must 
have a certain minimum of this world’s goods, and when 
he or his family cannot get them through engaging in pro- 
ductive work, it seems to me that our collective re- 
sponsibility to help does not turn on the cause of the defi- 
cit, be it youth or old age, unemployment or ill-health. 

The earnings of the breadwinner constitute our first 
and greatest defense against want.. The second line of de- 
fense, which we have come to call “social security,” can 
be as long and as strong as the American people choose to 


’ make it. Today we are reinforcing our forward defenses 


in some of their weakest parts, but are leaving the rest 
unguarded: Tomorrow we can have, if we will, a con- 
tinuous rampart protecting the entire span of man’s life. 
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Planning for Post-War Security 


By the National Resources Planning Board 


EPOCH-MAKING is the Report of the National 

FREEDOM Resources Board on “National Resources Develop- 
FROM _ ment.” Transmitted by President Roosevelt to Con- 
WANT _ etess on March 11, 1943, it translates into concrete 
proposals one of our chief war objectives: “Freedom 


from Want.” 

More basic and comprehensive although less pragmatic and specific 
than the famed Beveridge Report in England! this document may serve 
as a challenge to the people of America to win the peace as well as the 


war. 
The findings and recommendations of the Board fall under four main 


heads: 1) plans for transition from war to peace, 2) plans for develop- 
ment of an expanding economy through cooperation of government and 
private enterprise, 3) plans for services and security, and 4) plans for 
action by state and local governments and regions. The excerpts from 
the Report presented in this article deal mainly with “plans for serv- 
ices and security"’ which would insure the economic basis of family life. 


The National Resources Board expresses the conviction 
that it should be the declared policy of the United States 
Government not only to promote and maintain a high level 
of national production and consumption, but, also 

To underwrite full employment for the employables; 

To guarantee a job for every man released from the 

armed forces and the war industries at the close of 
the war, with fair pay and working conditions; 

To guarantee and, when necessary, underwrite: 

Equal access to security, 

Equal access to education for all, 

Equal access to health and nutrition for all, and 
Wholesome housing conditions for all. 

The Board states the general policy underlying its plans 
and programs as follows: 

“We look to and plan for: 

“I. The fullest possible development of the human per- 
sonality, in relation to the common good, in a framework 
of freedoms and rights, of justice, liberty, equality and 
the consent of the governed. 

“As a means of protecting justice, freedom and democ- 
racy: 

“II. The fullest possible development of the productive 
potential of all of our resources, material and human, with 
full employment, continuity of income, equal access to 
minimum security and living standards, and a balance be- 
tween economic stability and social adventure. 

“As a means of insuring the peaceful pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness: 

“III. An effective jural order of the world outlawing 
violence and imperialism, old or new fashioned, in inter- 


1 For an incisive account of the history and significance of the 
mee ee “The Beveridge Plan” in the January 


1943 Survey 


national relations; and permitting and energizing the full- 
est development of resources and rights everywhere.” 
The summary of recommendations under “Plan for 
Services and Security” are as follows: 
A. Plans for Development of Service Activities 
1. Equal Access to Education 

(a) Equal access to elementary and high school edu- 
cation be assured all children and youth. 

(b) Equal access to general and specialized educa- 
tion be made available to all youth of college 
and university age, according to their abilities. 

(c) Adequate funds be made available by the local 
and State governments and underwritten by 
the Federal Government to carry out these 
recommendations. 


2. Health, Nutrition and Medical Care 

Assurance of high standards of health and adequate 
nutrition for all. As a Nation we desire the conservation 
and improvement of the health of our people to avoid the 
wastage, through premature death, ill health and accidents 
of our most valuable national resource, and to eliminate the 
unnecessary costs of maintaining those who are rendered 
incapable by reason of neglect. 

a. Health measures and adequate nutrition in order to 
eliminate all diseases, disabilities, and premature deaths 
which are preventable in the light of existing knowledge 
through: 

(1) The development of adequate public health services 
and facilities in every county within the country. 

(2) The development of a health program for mothers 
and children ensuring remedial treatment as well as diag- 
nosis and advisory services; maternal and child health 
clinics; and health services in the schools. 

(3) Protection of workers whether in the factory or on 
the farm from unnecessary accidents, controllable oc- 
cupational diseases and undue fatigue. 

(4) Continued support from public and private funds 
for public health research and education with a view to the 
progressive expansion of the frontiers of control over 
health hazards. 

(5) Continued support for public and private agencies 
engaged in the dissemination of knowledge of sound nu- 
tritional principles and practices. Especial attention 
should be devoted to demonstration work in the schools 
the factories and farming areas. 

b. Assurance of adequate medical and health care for all, 
regardless of place of residence or income status and on a 
basis that is consistent with self-respect by: 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Program of Conference on Marriage 


in War Time 


THIS Conference under the auspices of 
the National Conference on Family Relations and the 
Midwest Conference on Family Relations will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel Statler, May 21-23, 1943. 


FRIDAY, MAY 21 


1:00-1:30 P.M. Registration, Hotel Statler, Entrance to 
Euclid Ballroom, Mezzanine Floor 
1:30-3:30 P.M. General Session: “What the Family 
Faces in War Time.” Euclid Ballroom 
Presiding, H. W. Nisonger, Ohio State University 
Economic Stresses, Benjamin R. Andrews, Columbia 
University 
Social Strains, Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina : 
Emotional Reactions, Carl R. Rogers, Ohio State 
University 
Freedom and the Family, Sidney E. Goldstein, New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the 
Family ‘ 
Preview of Round Table Meetings: Chairmen of 
Conference Committees 


3:30-5:30 P.M. Round Table Meetings 


Education for Marriage and Family Life in the 
Community—Tavern Room 

“Organizing a Community Family Life Program” 

1. What constitutes a Family Life Education Pro- 
gram? 2. How can it be organized? 3. How can 
available resources be used? 4. What age levels can 
be reached and how? 5. What are techniques for 
working with various economic levels and racial 


groups? 


Education for Marriage and Family Life on the 
High School Level—Parlor E 


“High School War Problems” 


Marriage and Family Counseling—Parlor C 
“Problems of Marriage Counseling in War Time” 


Marriage and Family Law—Parlor H 
Judge Samuel H. Silbert, presiding 


“The Administration of the Service Men’s Depend- 


ents’ Allowance Act of 1942.” Colonel H. N. 


Gilbert, Adjutant General's Department, New- 


ark, N. J. 


Religion and the Family—Parlor F 

“Contribution of Religion to the Family in War 
Time,” L. Foster Wood, Chairman 

Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S. J. Loyola Univer- 

sity, Chicago; Rabbi Stanley R. Brav, Central Con- 

ference of American Rabbis 


Research in Marriage and Family Living— 
Parlor B 

“The Effect of War Conditions on the Family,” Jes- 
sie Bernard, Chairman 

Problems and Adjustments of Men in the Armed 
Services, J. F. Cuber, Kent University 

The Significance of War Conditions for the Fetal- 
Maternal Relationship, L. W. Sontag, Fels Re- 
search Institute 

War-Time Marriages, Svend Riemer, Cornell Uni- 
versity 


8:00-10:00 p.M. General Session: “War Time Mar- 

riages"—Euclid Ballroom 

Presiding, Evelyn Millis Duvall, Association for 
Family Living 

War Camp and Defense Area Marriages, Janet Fow- 
ler Nelson, USO-YWCA Program 

Medical Aspects of War-Time Marriages, Nadina 
R. Kavinoky, M.D., Mothers’ Clinics, Los An- 
geles 

Marriages of American Armed Forces Abroad, By 
Representatives of British Embassy and Austra- 
lian Legation 


SATURDAY, MAY 22 


9:30-11:30 A.M. Round Table Meetings 
Economic Basis of the Family—Parlor F 


“War Time Adjustments of the Family,” Irma H. 
Gross, Chairman 

Financial Problems in Soldiers’ Families ,Kathryn S. 
Weitzel, Western Reserve University 

Food in War Time, Nelle E. Thompson, Ohio State 
University 

Emergency Daytime Care of Children, Mrs. Lau- 
rence Hamill, Day Nursery Association, Cleve- 
land 

Price Control Problems and the Consumer, Orin 
E. Burley, Ohio State University, District Office 
OPA, Columbus 
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Discussion, Sarah MacLeod, Cleveland Society for 
Savings; Frances Preston, Cleveland Associated 
Charities Institute 


Education for Marriage and the Family on the 
College Level—Parlor E 

Panel: “The Contribution of College Courses on 
Marriage and the Family to an Understanding of 
the Problems of Marriage in War Time™ 

Perry P. Denune, Ohio State University, Chairman; 

I. W. Bauman, Ernest R. Groves, University of 

North Carolina; Lester M. Jones, Depauw Univer- 

sity; B. F. Timmons, University of Illinois; J. S. 

Burgess, Temple University 


Education for Marriage and Family Life on the 
High School Level—Tavern Room 

“How Can the High School Face Its Responsibil- 
ity?” 

Religion and the Family—Parlor H 


Youth Problems—Parlor C 


“Problems of Youth in War Time,” Janet Fowler 
Nelson, Chairman 

Resource People: Jenna Birks, USO Director, New- 

ton Falls, Ohio; Mrs. Belle Taylor McKnight, Ohio 

State Civil Service; David C. Meek, Social Protec- 

tion Supervisor, Cleveland; Evelyn Millis Duvall, 

Association for Family Living 


12:00 M.-2:30P.M. Luncheon Meeting—Euclid Ball} 
room 


Maintaining Family Relations in War Time, Ada 
Hart Arlitt, University of Cincinnati 

Our War-Time Children, Dorothy Baruch, author 
You, Your Children and War 

Changing Cultural Problems in American Family 
Life, Margaret Mead, author, Keep Your Powder 


Dry 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Round Table Meetings 


Economic Basis of the Family—Parlor F 

“Post-War Planning and Standards of Living,” Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews, Chairman 

Post-War American Standards of Living, Irma H. 
Gross, Michigan State College 

Consumer Organization as a Control Factor in the 
Economy, Grace Zorbaugh, Ohio State University 

Contribution of Home Production to Living Stand- 
ards, Margaret G. Reid, Iowa State College 

Policies to Promote Standards of Living in the Post- 
War World Community, Eleanor F. Dolan, 
Mather College 

Discussion: Grace B. Gerard, Ohio University; 
Christine Hillman, Mather College 


“Structure of the Post-War World Community in 
Its Political Aspects,” Dean Eleanor Dolan, 
Mather College 


Education for Marriage and Family Life on the 
College Level—Parlor B 

Discussion: “The Use, Value and Methods of Per- 
sonal Conferences in College Courses on Marriage” 

Discussion Leader: B. F. Timmons 

Education for Marriage and Family Life in the 
Community—Tavern Room 

“Community Programs in Education for Marriage,” 
Mrs. Ivan A. Rustad, Chairman 

The Essentials of a Community-Wide Program in 
Education for Marriage. 

Discussion by Members of the Committee 


Marriage and Family Law—Parlor H 


“Program of the Committee Looking Toward a Re- 
statement of the Domestic Relations Law in the 
United States” 

Discussion 

Research in Marriage and the Family—Parlor B 


Panel: “Needed Research in War and Post-War 
Period,” Ralph H. Ojemann, Chairman 

Participants: Jessie Bernard, J. F. Cuber, Svend 
Riemer, L. W. Sontag, R. M. Stogdill, Leland 
Stott, B. F. Timmons, Howard Wilkening 


Youth Problems—Parlor C 

Student Attitudes toward Marriage, Noel Keys, 
University of California 

Aims in Dealing with Problems of Youth in War 
Time. 


8:00-10:00 p.m. General Session: “Problems of the 


Family in War Time”—Euclid Ballroom 
Presiding, Paul Sayre, University of Iowa 
Problems of Family Adjustment Created by the 
War, Katharine Whiteside Taylor 
Marriage Counseling in War Time, Gladys Gaylord 
America’s Further Needs in Social Security, Ellen S. 
Woodward, Social Security Board 


SUNDAY, MAY 23 


10:00-11:50 A.M. Meeting of the Advisory Council— 


Parlor C 


All members of the National Conference are invited 
to attend 

Goals of State Conferences for Advancing Family 
Values, Paul Sayre 

Present Status of the Protection of Marriage and the 
Family by the States, Sidney E. Goldstein 

Problems of Organizing State Conferences in Rural 
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States, Harriet S. Daggett, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 
1:30-3:30 P.M. General Session :—Euclid Ballroom 

Chairman, Katharine W. Taylor, Family Life Educa- 
tion Program, Seattle 

“Democratizing Our Knowledge of Family Living” 

Muriel W. Brown, Consultant in Home Economics 
Education 

Panel Discussion: Sara Barth Loeb, Ival Spafford, 
David B. Treat, Regina Wescott Wieman, Flor- 
ence E. Winchell 


3:30-5:30 P.M. Annual Business Meeting and Re- 
ports of Committees—Euclid Ballroom 
“Resumé of High Lights of the Conference and Plans 
for the Future” 


8:00-10:00 p.M. General Session: “The Opportunity 
of Religion for Family Discipline in War Time” 


Euclid Ballroom 


The Breakdown of Discipline as Reflected .n In- 
creased Delinquency, Rev. Eloysius P. Wycislo, 
Catholic Charities, Chicago 

What Religious Techniques Are There in Family 
Discipline, Leonard Mayo, Western Reserve 
School of Applied Social Science 

“The Role of Religion and the Family in Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention in Great Britain,” Judge 
Basil L.Q. Henriques, East London Juvenile Court 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


For room reservations (single $3.00 to $6.00, double 
$5.00 to $8.00) write to E. C. Brennan, Cleveland Con- 
vention Bureau, 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, 
specifying the Hotel Statler. Anyone wishing to stay 
beyond Sunday afternoon, May 23, should so request in 
reservation so that room will not be reassigned. 


Planning for Post-War Security 


(Continued from page 36) 

(1) Federal appropriations to aid States and localities 
in developing a system of regional and local hospitals and 
health centers covering all parts of the country. 

(2) Assurance of an adequate and well distributed sup- 
ply of physicians, dentists, nurses and other medical per- 
sonnel. 

(3) Expansion and improvement of public medical care 
for needy persons through larger appropriations and 
through increased cooperation by and with the medical 
and dental professions. 

(4) Immediate action by government in cooperation 
with the medical profession to formulate plans which en- 
able the patient to budget expenses over a reasonable 
period and to contribute toward the costs of care accord- 
ing to his ability, and which at the same time assure to 
medical personnel a decent livelihood commensurate with 
the high costs of their professional training. 


B. Plans for Underwriting Employment 

To guarantee the right to a job, activities in the pro- 
vision of physical facilities and service activities should 
be supplemented by: 

1. Formal acceptance by the Federal Government of re- 
sponsibility for insuring jobs at decent pay to all those 
able to work regardless of whether or not they can pass a 
means test. 

2. The preparation of plans and programs, in addition 
to those recommended under Public Works, for all kinds 
of socially useful work other than construction, arranged 
according to the variety of abilities and location of persons 
seeking employment. 

3. Expansion of the functions of the Employment Serv- 
ice, strengthening its personnel to the end that it may 


operate as the key mechanism in referring unemployed 
workers to jobs, whether public or private. 

4. Establishment of a permanent “Work Administra- 
tion” under an appropriate Federal agency to administer 
the provision of jobs of socially desirable work for the 
otherwise unemployed. 


C. Plans for Social Security 

1. Development of Programs for Security and Public 
Aid for inclusive protection against fear of old age, want, 
dependency, sickness, unemployment and accident. The 
steps immediately called for include: 

(a) Enactment of permanent and temporary disability 
insurance. 

(b) Extension of coverage of old age and survivors in- 
surance and continuing efforts to provide more adequate 
minimum benefits. 

(c) Reorganization of the unemployment compensation 
laws to provide broadened coverage, more nearly adequate 
payments, incorporating benefits to dependents, payments 
of benefits for at least 26 weeks and replacement of present 
Federal-State system by a wholly Federal administrative 
organization and a single national fund. 

(d) Creation of an adequate general public assistance 
system through Federal financial aid for general relief 
available to the States on an equalizing basis and ac- 
companied by Federal standards. 

(e) Strengthening of the special public assistance pro- 
grams to provide more adequately for those in need, and 
a redistribution of Federal aid to correspond to differences 
in needs and financial capacity among the States. 

(f) Adequate measures to ensure the security of those 
serving in the armed forces and their families. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations.—Arrange- 
ments for the Cleveland meeting have been and are in 
progress under the direction of two committees: one on 
the Sunday Evening General Session on Religion and the 
Family and the other on Local Arrangements. The Com- 
mittee on the Sunday Evening Session on Religion and the 
Family; Phillip Bernstein, Reginald T. Kennedy, Bishop 
James A. MacFadden, Dr. Edsin McNeill Poteat, Rev. 
O. M. Walton, Mrs. Paul E. Hawkins, and Dana Brooks 
chairman. The Committee on Local Arrangements, 
Gladys Gaylord, chairman, 2101 Adelbert Road, Cleve- 
land, includes members from nineteen Ohio cities, repre- 
senting all the different groups interested in the field of 
marriage and the family. The members from Cleveland 
are, Anna B. Beattie, Henry M. Busch, Rae Carp, Claude 
Clark, Eleanor Dolan, E. T. Downer, Elva Horner Evans, 
C. E. Gehlke, A. L. Glaser, P. D. Graham, Mrs. J. H. 
Hallock, Margaret Howkins, Calvin S. Hall, Judge Perry 
Jackson, Reginald Kennedy, Fern Long, Leonard W. 
Mayo, Dr. N. T. McDermott, J. C. Nichols, Rhoda 
O*’Meara, Judge Stanley Orr, Mildred Ross, Mary C. 
Schauffler, Mrs. W. Bentley Thomas, George Washing- 
ton, Virginia Wing, and Henry Zucker; from Columbus, 
Marie Baber, Lucia Bing, Mrs. James Birrel, Carl Bogart, 
Perry P. Denune, Donald Eyster, Mrs. Helen M. Jordan, 
Howard Knight, Wenona Morgan, Amolie Nelson, H. W. 
Nisonger, Mrs. Carl Norman, Hannah Protzman, Carl 
Rogers, Judge Clayton Rose, C. C. Stillman, Genevieve 
Taylor, Mrs. Richard Williams, Dr. Frances Harding; 
from Cincinnati, Dr. Ada Arlitt, Maude Stephens Frank, 
Anna Budd Ware, Roy E. Dickerson; from Akron, Dr. 
H. ©. DeGraf, Dr. Wm. Moore, Mrs. Alexander Pratt; 
from Oberlin, Frederick Zorbaugh; from Toledo, Mrs. 
Ivan H. Rustad, Evelyn Eastman; from Parma, Mrs. 
W. C. Davis; from Mansfield, Mrs. I. W. Basinger; from 


Painesville, Rex Johnson; from Chardon, Florence Sher- - 


man; from Berea, R. A. Schermerhorn; from Wooster, 
Dr. James Anderson, Jr., Arthur Borg; from Ravenna, 
Judge George McClelland, Ruth Dangler; from Hiram, 
Adah Peirce; from Delaware, Dr. Christine Sears, Dr. 
Elizabeth Workman, Mrs. Raney Wynkoop; from Gran- 
ville, Frederick Detweiler; from Youngstown, Charles 
W. Sumner; from Sylvania; Rev. Herbert C. Gans; from 
Kent, John F. Cuber, Rev. Stephen Kelker, Rev. Edward 
Wilcox. 


Iowa Conference on Family Relations—The Fourth 
Annual. Conference was held March 11-12 at Cornell 
College, on the topic, “The Family in the Wartime Com- 


munity,” with attendance at meetings ranging from 300 to 
600. Addresses and general sessions were: “Children in 
Wartime,” Mrs. Daniel Sands, formerly Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Child Welfare, Chicago Council of Social Agen- 
cies; “Marriage and the War,” Henry A. Bowman, 
Stephens College; “Some Interrelations of War and Popu- 
lations,” E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa; ““The Need for 
Education for Marriage,” Henry A. Bowman; “The 
Nutritional Status of Iowa State College Women,” Mar- 
garet A. Ohlson, Iowa State College; ““An Informed 
Citizenry on the Home Front,” Sybil Woodruff, Univer- 
sity of Iowa and “The Strength and Weakness of the 
American Wartime Family in the Light of Primitive Ma- 
terials,” Margaret Mead. A student panel of representa- 
tives from Coe College and Cornell College was held on 
the subject, “To Marry or Not to Marry.” The officers 
and members of the Executive Committee are: J. H. Ennis, 
President, Alice B. Salter, Vice-President, L. E. Garwood, 
Executive Secretary, Grace E. Chaffee, C. W. Hart, W. F. 
Mengert, M.D., R. H. Ojemann, R. E. Wakely and C. A. 
Anderson. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
The Conference on “The Family in a World at War,” 
held at the University of Washington, March 25-27, 
drew the largest attendance in its history with over 600 
registrations from all parts of the Northwest region. At 
the opening session, presided over by Katharine White- 
side Taylor, president of the Conference, Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, conference leader, spoke on “The Family 
and the World at War,” and Samuel H. Jameson on 
“The Need of Recreation Now.” Addresses at general 
sessions included; “Psychology of Wartime,” Edwin Ray 
Guthrie; “Women in a Changing World,” Norman S. 
Hayner; “Youth in a World at War,” Dean D. New- 
house; “Food in War Time,” Jennie I. Rowntree; “Can 
War Marriages Succeed,” Evelyn Millis Duvall; “The 
Family and the Church,” Rev. Mary McKee; “The Con- 
sumer in Wartime,” Day Monroe; “Children Face War,” 
Dorothy W. Baruch; and “It Takes Both Home and 
School,” Dr. Worth McClure. 

Indicative of the variety of interest represented in the 
Conference and the scope of war time problems con- 
sidered were the ten round tables on the subjects: mar- 
riage counselling, the changing status of women and 
shifts in family life, children in war time, the family’s 
health, family life education in the curriculum, the family 
and the church, mental hygiene and the family, coordinat- 
ing community resources, the use of family resources in 
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wartime, parent education and home school relations. 
A feature of the Conference was a radio broadcast by 
Mrs. Duvall on “Marriage is What You Make It.” 

The August issue of Marriage and Family Living will 
be largely devoted to papers and proceedings of the North- 
west Conference. 


Southern California Conference on Family Relations.— 
A one-day meeting of the Conference was held April 3 
on the general theme “Marriage and Family Life in War- 
time.” At the opening session, Mrs. Marion Burbank, 
president of the Conference, presiding, addresses were 
given by Patrick Place on “Emotional Life of Youth as 
Reflecting the War Scene,” and by Gertrude Laws on 
“Changes in the Family as Intensified by War.” The 
afternoon meeting was on the theme “Trends of Mar- 
riage in War Time,” H. H. Tracy, chairman with pre- 
sentations by John F. Moroney, George B. Mangold, 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, and George Gleason. The closing 
session with Nadina Kavinoky, secretary of the Confer- 
ence presiding, was on the subject “Peace in the Family” 
with addresses by Rev. Gordon Chapman, Chaplain 
J. E. Johnson and Evelyn Millis Duvall. 


Meetings and Events 


The American Family Faces the Second War Year.—On 
March 1, 1943, a thousand people packed the Hotel 
Roosevelt for the annual Institute of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America. They came together to take part in 
an all-day, three-session discussion of “The American 
Family, 1943—Facing the Second Year of War.” All 
meetings were planned to give a preset.cation of ideas and 
analysis by eminent speakers with an opportunity for dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

The morning session, “Women in War—What Price 
to the Family?” was presided over by Lyman Bryson, 
director of Education of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the speakers were Lawrence K. Frank, Lisa Sergio, 
commentator, WQXR, Sara Southall, consultant to the 
War Manpower Commission and Sidonie N. Gruenberg, 
director of the Child Study Association. Discussion 
focused on the importance of the family unit in a demo- 
cratic nation, and the implications, for the family, of 
changes inevitable in a nation at war. 

Six hundred hungry people then repaired to the lunch- 
eon meeting. The subject, “The Roots of War in Human 
Nature: Aggression and Hate in Childhood and Family 
Life” was presented by the following speakers: Austin H. 
MacCormick, Osborne Association, chairman of the meet- 
ing, Mary Shattuck Fisher, Vassar College, and the noted 
author, Margaret Mead. Karl Menninger, M.D., director 
of the Menninger Clinic, who could not be present, had 


his paper flown in by airmail; it was read by Lyman Bryson 
and commented upon by Dr. Ernst Kris. 

Undaunted by the fatiguing effects of two preceding 
sessions, people still flocked to the afternoon panel dis- 
cussion “Our Children, the War and the Peace.” This 
meeting, with Anna Hedgman, regional racial relations 
advisor for Civilian War Services, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, as chairman, and Eduard C. Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work, as keynote speaker, was perhaps 
the most challenging of the three, as lively discussion by 
panel members and by the audience amply demonstrated. 
The focus of attention was the list of questions presented 
for consideration by the panel—such questions as: “Do 
our children understand what we are fighting for?” “How 
can we help them understand their responsibility for 
making American democracy really work?” “What forces 
are shaping children’s attitudes toward economic ques- 
tions, racial and religious tolerance and the rights and 
dignity of all people?” 

This article can only spotlight the high points of an un- 
usually stimulating and timely Institute. For those who 
might be interested to know the details, it is perhaps in 
order to suggest that they look for tke Spring Issue of 
Child Study magazine, published in April, which will 
carry reports of all meetings and full length articles by 
Dr. Mead and Dr. Menninger. 


The FamilyCommunity Digest.—This new journal, a 
bimonthly, designed to promote democratic home and 
community life, made its first appearance in February. It 
will present, through original contributions as well as 
through abstracts and condensations of books and articles 
published elsewhere, the important findings on such sub- 
jects as civilian health and safety, child and family life in 
war time, consumer education, inter-family cooperation, 
creative school practices, and the community rdle of 
women. 

The Digest is jointly sponsored by the National Council 
of Parent Education, the Vassar College Summer Institute 
for Family and Child Care Services in War Time, the 
Institute on Personality Development, the Merrill-Palmer 
School and the Progressive Education Association. 

The Editors are Ruth Mallay and Joseph K. Folsom and 
the Editorial Board the following: Ruth Andrus, Mary 
Fisher, Willis Fisher, Robert G. Foster, Lawrence K. 
Frank, Gladys Beckett Jones, Maurine LaBarre, Helen 
Lockwood, Mark A. May, Margaret Mead, Frederick L. 
Redefer, Kathryn Starbuck and Caroline B. Zachry. 

Feminine Morale-—To maintain the morale of the 
women of America the WPB recognizes that the supply of 
beauty aids must be maintained at the pre-war level. Al- 
though subject to certain wartime restrictions, manu- 
facturers are free to make powder, lipstick, creams, mas- 
cara and nail polishes, in fact any cosmetic women want. 
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Human Nutrition and Home Economics.—Henry C. 
Sherman of Columbia University is chief of new USDA 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, formed 
from old Bureau of Home Economics and Division of Pro- 
tein and Nutrition Research of Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering. Hazel K. Stiebeling is as- 
sistant chief. Louise Stanley will work on food research 
problems relating to other countries. 


Marriage and Family Living —Dr. Howard E. Wilken- 
ing, Purdue University, beginning with this issue, is As- 
sociate Editor and in charge of a new department, Reports 
of Research. 


National Council of Parent Education —The Family- 
Community Digest wiil take the place of Parent Education 
(published 1934-38) and the mimeographed Bulletin of 
Family Research and Education (1940-41). 

The Child Study Association of America at 221 West 
57th Street, New York City, continues to distribute our 
publications and serves as an information center, answer- 
ing numerous inquiries about our field of work and litera- 
ture. 

The National Council of Parent Education held a busi- 
ness meeting of its membership and Governing Board on 
Tuesday, March 2, in the rooms of the Child Study As- 
sociation. : 

Physicians in the Service—The War Department an- 
nounced that plans of the Office of the Surgeon General 
call for the commissioning from civil life of 9,900 physicians 
during 1943. Approximately 3,000 of this number will be 
internes and resident physicians in hospitals. In addition, 
it is planned to commission 4,800 dentists and goo veteri- 
narians from civil life during this year. 

Summer Workshop in Family Life Education—Three 
weeks’ intensive work in family relations will be offered 
thissummer at Mills College with college credit for under- 
graduate and graduate students. This workshop (be- 
ginning June 28) is a project of the Committee on Family 
Life Education in the Schools of the American Institute of 
Family Relations. Co-chairmen of the committee are Mrs. 
Frances Bruce Strain, and Paul Popenoe; other members, 
Dr. Helen Judy-Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School; and 
Henry Bowman, Stephens College. The staff will be Mrs. 
Strain, Dr. Popenoe, and John H. Furbay, Mills College. 
Daily conferences are held on the biology of family rela- 
tions, on sex guidance and teaching and on social problems 
of love and marriage. 

This workship will appeal to those now teaching, or 
planning to teach family relations in high schools or col- 
leges, but special attention will also be given to persons 
in the field of religious education, to those interested in 
counselling as part of their work, and to those who may 


wish merely to get information for use in their own mar- 
riages. 

For further details write, director, Summer Session, 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 


Victory Farm Volunteers.—*The school authorities in 
all the States should work out plans to enable our high- 
school students to take some time from their school year, 
and to use their summer vacations, to help farmers raise 
and harvest their crops, or to work in the war industries. 
This does not mean closing schools and stopping educa- 
tion. It does mean giving older students a better oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the war effort.” From radio ad- 
dress by President Roosevelt last fall. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education sets forth the 
purposes and functions of the proposed Victory Farm 
Volunteers as follows: “Many non-farm high-school stu- 
dents will discover that their greatest contribution to the 
war effort will consist of farm work to increase the produc- 
tion of food. The Victory Farm Volunteers is proposed as 
an organization which will accomplish this purpose.” 

“It is proposed that all High-School Victory Corpsstress 
the Victory Farm Volunteers program as one of the im- 
portant activities of the Corps. The high school will, 
therefore, recruit and train Victory Farm Volunteers for 
service on farms during the summer months and at other 
times.” 

Farm work by inexperienced young farmers is of two 
kinds (1) special jobs, usually harvesting operations, com- 
monly paid for by the unit of work, such as picking a 
bushel of apples, and (2) general farm work paid for by the 
month, the workers often receiving board and lodging in 
addition to cash wages. 


War Shifts of Civilian Population Charles P. Taft, 
Assistant Director of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, has made the statement that “approximately 
6,000,000 civilians have been shifted from one American 
locality to another, as a result of the war. Serious prob- 
lems are created in boom towns by the great multiplication 
of population. Relationships between incoming workers 
and permanent residents are proving particularly trouble- 
some in rural areas in which war plants have been estab- 
lished.” 


Women Able to Take Men's Places in War Industries.— 
Many jobs where women could replace men and thus re- 
lease them to fields having more acute need of male labor 
were revealed by an occupational analysis of cannon and 
small-arms manufactured, made by the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

Women constituted only 15 percent of the 75,000 em- 
ployees in these plants, the feminine force with the indi- 
vidual firms ranging from 30 percent down to 3 percent. 
The rising tide in woman employment in this field could 
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be speeded up to much higher levels—to 75 percent of the 
workers in the small-arms branch, because of the com- 
parative lightness of the work, and to 40 percent in cannon 
manufacture, according to the report. 

Mary Anderson, director of the Department's Women’s 
Bureau, said,“’The findings show the fallacy of considering 
war industry jobs traditionally men’s or women’s. In the 
plants surveyed, larger numbers of women could be added 
to perform many operations typical not only of cannon and 
small-arms production but of other branches of munitions 
making. 


Recent Publications 


Children and the War.—The current interest in the 
effect of the war upon the attitudes and behavior of chil- 
dren is reflected in numbers of books and articles upon this 
subject. Recent books include—Your Children in War 
Time, by Angelo Patri, Doubleday; You, Your Children 
and War, by Dorothy W. Baruch, D. Appleton-Century; 
Our Children Face War, by Anna W. M. Wolf, Houghton 
Mifflin. Among the latest articles in magazines are 
“Should Children Play at War,” by Sidonie M. Green- 
berg, National Parent-Teacher, March; “War Begins in 
the Nursery,” by Anna W. M. Wolf and “Emotional 
Problems of the Adolescent” and “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
both in Winter issue, Child Study; “The War and the 
Young Child,” by Roma Gans, Teachers College Record, 
January; “What Children Think of War Play,” Parents 
Magazine, March; Martin L. Reymert, “The Responsi- 
bility of Parents in War Time,” Mooseheart (Ill.) Labora- 
tory for Child Research; “How to Care for Children 
during an Air Raid,” by Orvis C. Irwin, University of 
Iowa Publication, New Series, No. 1283. A valuable list 
of books and pamphlets on children in war time is pub- 
lished in the Winter, 1942-43 number of ‘Child Study, 
221 W. 57th Street, New York. 


Civilian Mental Health in War Time.—The Com- 
mittee on War Psychiatry of the American Psychiatric 


Association has brought out a publication dealing with _.-- 


the steps that have been taken for the maintenanee’and 
improvement of civilian mental health in various types 
communities throughout the country. The principal pro- 
cedures used in state-wide areas, large cities, and metro- 
politan districts, and in small towns and rural areas, have 
been described. 

This publication may be obtained without cost on ap- 
plication to Dr. T. Raphael, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Dr. F. H. Sleeper, 100 Nashua Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts; and Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, Al- 
bany Hospital, Albany, New York. Special aspects of 
civilian mental health in rural areas may be obtained from 
Dr. Raphael; in state-wide areas from Dr. Sleeper; and in 
large cities and metropolitan areas from Dr. Cameron. 


fare 


Cost of Living.—Division of Bibliography, U. S. Li- 
brary of Congress, has published a second edition of the 
Effect of War on the Cost of Living, a selected list of 
references, compiled by Ann Duncan Brown. 


Effects of War.—-Social Science Research Council, 
(230 Park Avenue, New York City) among its memoranda 
on the social aspects of war, has published mimeographed 
monographs on research on the social effects of war as 
reflected by “Vital Phenomena,” by Edward P. Hutchin- 
son, and the Selection of Cases for Small Social Science 
Studies, by E. W. Burgess and T. C. McCormick. Copies 
at 25 cents each may be secured from the Council. 


Family Budgeting in War Time.—The Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has recently published for free distribution 
a “Point Ration Budget Calendar” with instructions in 
budgeting ration point, daily food needs, weekly plan- 
ning sheets and official table of point values. Its “Income 
Tax Guide,” a helpful manual for 1942 returns, should be 
equally serviceable in entering items in preparation for 
1943 income taxes. The revised edition of “Money 
Management” dealing with foods is available for a 3 cts. 
stamp. 


The Family and Democratic Society.—This new book 
by Joseph Kirk Folsom, Vassar College, a textbook for 
courses in The Family, Family Relations, or Marriage, pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Company, supplants his former 
book “The Family, Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry.” 
It is not a new edition but rather an expansion and devel- 
opment of the subject, derived from the older book, and 
reflecting the growth of the author's own ideology to keep 
pace with the changing world of today. Three chapters 
are in collaboration with Marion Bassett, homemaker and 
student of family-community relations. 


Distinctive features are the emphasis on the economic 
aspects of marriage andythe home, the wealth of concrete 
_situations presented without undue elab- 
orationf/th¢ mate tal on the composition and types of 
+ family units in the United States in different regions and 
classes, the discussion of the effects of war and depression 
on the family and the analysis of the parent-child relation- 
ship, the treatment of marriage counselling and education 
for family living, the review of recent researches on the 
prediction of happiness in marriage, and the analysis of 
marriage interaction. 


Family Case Work in War Time.—In the February 
issue of The Family, Amelia Baer and Jane East discuss 
some problems of working women: i.e. 1) the choice be- 
tween employment with subsistence care for the child 
and public assistance (or marginal income from allotment 
to dependents) with personal care for the child, or 2) to 
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supplement the husband's earnings and to enjoy the satis- 
faction of work outside the home versus the needs of the 
child for their care. In the March number, two articles 
deal with the orientation of the case-worker in programs 
of day-care counselling. 


FamilyCommunity Digest.—Original articles in the 
February issue are: “Mothers Go to Work,” Journal of 
the A.A.U.W., “Mobilizing the Consumer Front,” by 
Caroline F. Ware, “Marriage Counseling since Pearl 
Harbor,” by Emily H. Mudd and “The National Nutri- 
tion Program,” by Joseph K. Folsom. 


Four Brakes on War Marriage.—Four questions may be 
raised with both the man and the girl who are considering 
marriage. “How well do you know each other?” “Are 
both families back of you?” “Are you strong enough to 
take whatever comes?” “Are you willing to undertake a 
longtime program to make him feel that he is a part of the 
family life even when he is away from home, or are you 
the type of person who must pour out all of your troubles 
and uncertainty no matter who gets hurt?” Ada Hart 
Arlitt, National Parent-Teacher, March, 1943. 


The Future Youth Program.—‘Both the CCC and 
NYA methods would need pretty complete remodeling 
for possible future use. The most needed change is to 
democratize these programs from top to bottom. Young 
men’s and women’s camps and centers in America should 
be largely self-governing. The camp or center should be a 
full-fledged demonstration of democratic life.—It is usu- 
ally the adult and not the youth that has put the brakes on 
democratic expression.” John W. Herring, “The Youth 
Services. of the New Deal and Future Action,” in Social 


Education, February, 1943. 


Handbook of Child Guidance.—Charles C Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, is publishing this 750 page volume 
edited by Dr. Ernest Harms with contributions among 
others by Alexander Adler, Harry Bakwin, John Edward 
Bentley, Thomas Brockbank, M. M. Chambers, Clifford 
Erickson, Frederic Farnell, Bliss Forbush, Bernard 
Glueck, Margaret Gerard, Mary Alice Jones, Charles 
Johnson, Leo Kanner, Franklin Keller, C. M. Louttit, 
Louis Lurie, Harold McCormick, Fred MacKinney, 
Margaret Mahler, Gerald Pearson, Jacob Panken, Martin 
Reymert, Henry Schumacher, John Slawson, Percival 
Symonds, Charlotte Towle, Ethel Waring, Lovisa Wa- 
goner, Erwin Wexberg, Frances Wickes and Ira S. Wile. 

The chapters deal with the Guidance of the Normal 
Child, The Problem and Subnormal Child, Training for 
Child Guidance and Social and Religious Aspects of Child 
Guidance. 


Home Budgets for Victory.—This illustrated pamphlet, 
prepared by Christine R. Pensinger, the chief of the Illi- 


nois Bureau of Home Economics, is available by writing 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Springfield, Illinois. 


Housing.—Recent reports on housing include: Alonzo 
G. Moron, “Where Shall They Live? The Accommoda- 
tion of Minority Groups in Urban Areas,” American 
City, April, 1942; “Crime, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Preventable Disease in the West End of Cincinnati,” a 
report by Cincinnatus Association, Cincinnati, Jan. 27, 
1942; and “An Appraisal Technique for Urban Problem 
Areas as A Basis for Housing Policy of Local Govern- 
ments,” Public Health Reports, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., April 3, 1942, pp. 485-5o1. 


Home Play.—The National Recreation Association has 
prepared a booklet called Home Play in Wartime. The 
Association for Childhood Education, 1202 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has published a 
thirty-six page bulletin, Make It for the Children, with 
clear working drawings, lists of materials, and directions 
for making more than forty useful articles, such as cots, 
swings, easels, toy train, wheelbarrow, peg board, at a 
price of 50 cents. 


Nutrition in Wartime.—Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, has published a selected, annotated 
bibliography on the feeding of war workers. Bibliography 
series, No. ‘70, 25¢. 


Research on Personality Development.—Two recent 
books of high scientific character exemplify two widely 
different methods of personality study, The Infant and the 
Child in the Culture of Today, by Arnold Gesell, M.D. 
and Frances L. Ilg, M.D., published by Harper and 
Brothers, presents the findings of years of clinical and de- 
velopment research in the laboratories of the Yale Clinic 
of Child Development. Balinese Character, a Photographic 
Analysis, by two cultural anthropologists, Gregory Bate- 
son and Margaret Mead, published by the New York 
Academy of Medicine, contains a systematic visual pres- 
entation of the problems of personality and culture by 
means of 759 photographs dealing with the development 
of young children in the natural situations of inter-per- 
sonal relations. 


Women and the War.—Recent publications on the 
changing economic status of women as the result of war 
are: “Womanpower, the Key to the Manpower Problem,” 


Employment Security Review, December, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; “Women's Work in 
the War,” Washington, D. C., Bulletin No. 193 of the 
Women’s Bureau, “Employment of Women in War Pro- 
duction,” Social Security Bulletin, Social Security Board; 
“Management Planning for Using Women War Work- 
ers,” by Helen Baker, Advanced Management, July-Sept. 
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(29 West 39th Street, New York City); “Appeals to 
Women,” by Tom Harrison, Political Quarterly, July- 
September, London, W. C. 2. 


Youth in the United Nations —The March issue of the 
Bulletin of the Committee on Youth Problems of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education will be devoted to the pro- 
grams for youth in the United Nations. Dr. Evan Davies, 
director of education at Willesden, London, will tell of 
the national youth program in England; and Dr. Meng 
Shou-chung, who has been secretary-general of the Sze- 
chwan National University, will describe the work which 
the Chinese universities have carried on during the years 
of war with Japan. For free copies, address American 
Council of Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 


Youth Looks at Marriage.—This guide for the study of 
marriage and family life was written by M’Ledge Mof- 
fett, dean of women and director of homemaking educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia. It was 
written as a discussion guide for groups of young people. 
Order from Association Press, 3477 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 25 cents. 


Personal Notes 


Leonard §. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University, chairman 
last year of the Research Committee of the National Con- 
ference, has joined the Research Staff of the Special Divi- 
sion Service of the War Department. 

Kathryn G. Heath, executive secretary since 1936 of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, has resigned 
and is succeeded by Mrs. Harriet B. Kurtz. 

Judge Ben Lindsay, Childrens Conciliation Court, Los 

| Angeles, formerly judge, Denver Juvenile Court, inter- 
nationally known as proponent of the erroneously termed 
“trial marriage” proposal died March 26. The Boys 
Brotherhood Republic Chicago proposes the raising of 
three million pennies to purchase a vacation ranch for 
underprivileged boys as a memorial to the late jurist. 

A new book on family housing is Ernest Pickering’s 
Shelter for Living, devoted to planning homes to serve as a 
satisfactory background for congenial family life. 

In Social Learning and Imitation, by Neal E. Miller and 
John Dollard, published by the Yale University Press, a 
psychologist and a social anthropologist collaborate to 
show how man’s social behavior is learned. Experiments 
on animals and on children are reported. 


The War and Juvenile Delinquency 


(Continued from page 33) 
adolescents. Their problem is the difficult but not impos- 
sible task of organizing constructive leisure time activities 
that are more exciting and interesting than delinquent 
ones. 

6. Local Community Cooperation. In each neighbor- 
hood of the city, especially those where the delinquency 
rate is higher than the average, consideration should be 
given to the appointment of a local community committee 
representing the home, the church, and other neighbor- 
hood institutions which would cooperate with the Juve- 
nile Court, with the juvenile officers of the Police Depart- 
ment, and with the schools in working out a plan whereby 
special attention would be given to provision for the recre- 
ation needs of juvenile delinquents. 

7. Care for Unofficial Delinquents. Individualized 
treatment should be given to unofficial delinquents, since 
the study shows that they present much the same type 
of problem and require much the same sort of skillful 
treatment as do delinquents. 

8. Increased Outdoor Recreation. Consideration should 
be given to the possibility of increasing the amount of 
organized outdoor recreation under the direct or indirect 
supervision of recreational agencies. It is apparent that, 
at least for a long time to come, indoor facilities will be 
inadequate to provide for the evident need of supervised 
and organized activities. More provision for play on 
vacant lots both summer and winter is an obvious need 


requiring further attention, especially in congested city 
neighborhoods. 

9. Uniform Attendance Records. Attendance records 
should be kept upon the attendance of individuals par- 
ticipating in the program. Only in this way can the data 
be provided for an all-around community program of 
supervised recreation adequate to meet the needs of the 
children. 

10. Contributing Community Factors. This study has 
been confined to an examination of the relation between 
recreation and delinquency. The areas of higher rates of 
delinquency are those of the highest incidence of poverty, 
bad housing, broken homes. It must be pointed out, also, 
that recreation is only one of the forces in community life 
available for the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. The home, school and church are important 
factors in character building and personality development. 
Their participation is essential in any well-organized pro- 
gram of delinquency prevention. Since delinquency is 
found in its highest rates in the more disorganized areas of 
the city, more attention should be given to feasible means 
of community organization to deal with all the problems 
of neighborhood life. It should be remembered that it is 
only in connection with an integrated program of com- 
munity organization, in which are included the institu- 
tions of the home, school, and church, that recreation can 
function effectively as a character-building and delin- 
quency-preventing activity. 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


The Meaning of Marriage and the Foundations of the 
Family: A Jewish Interpretation. Sidney E. Goldstein. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. 
ix+214. $1.00. 


The real need for this volume was demonstrated by 
the sale of three thousand copies of the first edition within 
two years. In its new completely revised and greatly 
enlarged form it is valuable to an even larger audience. 
The new chapters on war marriage and the family, the 
unmarried and their problems, courtship and engagement, 
other relatives, prediction of success and failure in mar- 
riage, introduce recent and significant material. 

The volume fully meets the three-fold purpose of the 
author in introducing young people to the treasure-house 
of Jewish experience, in acquainting them with the new 
findings of research on marriage and family living, and in 
persuading them of the importance of adequate prepara- 
tion for marriage. The strength of the book lies in the 
way in which Dr. Goldstein has distilled and combined 
the best in age-long religious teaching and in scientific 
research through his own rich experience in marriage and 
family counseling. 

E. W. Burcess 
University of Chicago 


Children of Bondage: The Personality Development of 
Negro Youth in the Urban South. By Allison Davis and 
John Dollard, with a foreword by Floyd W. Reeves and 
preface by Robert L. Sutherland. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 300. $2.25. 


The volume is especially concerned with the careful 
analysis of the lives of eight selected Negro adolescents. 
The authors emphasize the problems of the Negro and 
indicate the importance of the socializing process on the 
personality development of the Negro. There is a detailed 
analysis of how the caste-like taboos modify the social and 
economic opportunities of the Negro, and how these 
forces act to mold and modify the personality of the grow- 
ing Negro child. The restrictions imposed on this minor- 
ity group result in their search from compensatory avenues 
and means of satisfaction which may take anti-social form. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of this volume is its 
happy combination of the cultural and psychological view- 
points, making it easier for the reader to understand the 


growth of personality patterns in the adolescent Negro. 
The first part of the book gives in detail a careful per- 


sonality study of eight young Negroes, some belonging 
to the lower, some to the middle, and one to the upper 
class. The second part of the volume is a consideration of 
the class and caste effects on training. 

This volume is highly recommended as one of the best 
studies of the Negro and his problems in our present-day 
American culture. It should be required reading for every 
person working in the medical and social sciences. Psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and social workers will be es- 
pecially interested in this very important research. 

S. BErNARD Wortis, M.D. 
New York City 


Getting Down to Cases. By Charles T. Holman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. i+207. 
$2.00. 


A book representing a sincere attempt to provide a 
practical guide for ministers in their counseling service, 
by an author who is Professor of Pastoral Duties at the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, noted for 
his previous books The Cure of Souls and The Religion 
of a Healthy Mind. 

Chapters V and VI touching upon the techniques of 
counseling, and the preparation of the pastor for counsel- 
ing are of most value. More than half of the book is given 
to the presentation of case studies by the method of nar- 
ration, and followed by analysis. Cases presented are 
divided into two groups: the self-condemned and the 
socially-condemned. The failure of the author to more 
completely detach the phraseology of the analyst from 
his characterizations in the narration gives the suggestion 
of artificiality. If, however, this fact is recognized and 
discounted, the author's purpose of assisting the reader 
to grasp “the dynamic psychological factors operating in 
particular cases” and to understand “the principles that 
should guide counseling, the manner of conducting an 
interview, and the methods by which the conversation 
is guided to fruitful ends” may be accomplished. A good 
book for the pastor's shelf on counseling. 

Rev. W. Crark Extzey 
Western Branch, Marriage and Family Council 


Color, Class and Personality. By Robert L. Sutherland. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1942. Pp. xiii+135. $1.25, cloth; 75¢, paper. 

This seventh and final volume of the Negro Youth 
Survey, published by the American Youth Commission, 
contains an interpretative summary of the preceding 
studies and a program of action based on the insights 
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gained through this research. The recommendations in- 
clude: (1) changing the prevailing incorrect stereotypes of 
the Negro by public discussions of race relations, by in- 
viting Negro specialists to present their contributions on 
subjects other than race relations, by introducing new pat- 
terns of race relations, and by encouraging governmental 
and private agencies to eliminate racial discrimination; 
(2) changing the living standards of Negro youth by en- 
couraging Negro organizations striving for an improved 
standard for their race, by including on the staff of all 
private and public welfare organizations dealing with 
youth problems trained persons who know the implica- 
tions of economic a:1d social problems for Negro youth, by 
regional Negro youth conferences, by specialized insti- 
tutes dealing with particular needs of Negro youth, by in- 
service training of personnel responsible for work with 
Negro youth, by special courses of training in Negro youth 
work in schools of social work, public administration and 
education, and by the popular presentation of facts about 
Negro youth; and (3) establishing a new type of guidance 
center in which the complete personality development and 
adjustment of the individual is the center of interest. 

There is now available in the seven volumes of the 
Negro Youth Survey a wealth of research data for all per- 
sons interested in the problems and needs of Negro youth. 

E. W. Burcess 

University of Chicago 


Personality and Problems of Adjustment. By Kimball 
Young. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1940. Pp. 
x+868. $4.25. 


This textbook excellentiy summarizes psychological 
and sociological research on: 1) personality formation 
(300 pages), 2) selected problems of pérsonality adjust- 
ment (400 pages) and 3) certain wider implications (30 
pages). Although only three chapters deal specifically 
with marriage and the family, students will find the entire 
volume valuable for an understanding of personality and 
family relations. 


Family Counseling Service in a University Community. By 
Margaret Gilbert Benz. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. Pp. xvi+125. $1.60. 


This book is an evaluation of the Family Consultation 
Bureau of the Child Development Institute of Teachers 
College which, during 1932-36, served a group economi- 
cally secure and educationally superior. The 967 families 
requested 2,863 services, classified as child guidance, 43%; 
family and personal adjustments, 9%; family health, 15%; 
house management, 28%; family finance, 3% and legal 
services, 2%. A summary is given of services found to be 
valuable and effective, and of family needs difficult to meet. 


Relief Practice In A Family Agency. Cora Kasius, Editor. 
New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 
122 East 22nd Street, 1942. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

This manual timely and valuable for workers in private 
family agencies stresses the advance in professional cri- 
teria for the administration of relief, the flexibility of the 
private agency with its smaller case loads and its oppor- 
tunity to conduct, study projects where the findings will 
improve service to families and raise standards of work. 


Your Child’s Religion. By Mildred and Frank Eakin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 
xili+ 169. $1.75. 

This book, written primarily for parents, will be valu- 
able for church school leaders, teachers and others in- 
terested in the spiritual development of young children. 
It is written on the basis of a series of case incidents and 
has a concluding chapter on reading suggestions. 


Children Are People. By Emily Post. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 1940. Pp. xii+383. $2.50. 


Suggestions on child-rearing. 


Borrowed Children: A Popular Account of Some Evacua- 
tion Problems and Their Remedies. By Mrs. St. Loe 
Strachey. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1940. 
Pp. xi+149. $0.75. 

Problems and recommendations based upon experience 
in England. 


Reports of Research 


Pintner, R. and Forlano, G. Season of Birth and Mental 
Differences. Psychological Bulletin, 1943, 40, 25-35. A re- 
view of studies concerned with the relationship of in- 
telligence to season of birth. Studies covered are from 
1929 through 1941. In 1929, Blonsky with 453 cases of 
backward children found the highest mean IQ occurred 
in spring, although the difference between the means for 
spring and other seasons was not very great. Pintner two 
years later with almost 5000 cases found a relatively low 
IQ occurring in winter, and the differences here ap- 
proached statistical reliability. Many experimenters ex- 
plain the slight seasonal trends on the basis of exogenous 
(factors of sunshine, temperature, etc.) and endogenous 
(organic factors) theories. Pintner and Forlano conclude 
that “these seasonal trends in IQ” are to be considered 
“as merely one aspect of the seasonal fluctuations of 
numerous physical, mental and sociological factors.” 
They recommend that future research “be directed to 
more complete samples of whole age groups tested by 
means of all kinds of psychological tests, not merely in- 
telligence tests, and a more rigorous checking of the 
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various exogenous and endogenous hypotheses that have 
been proposed.” 


Maslow, A. H. Self-Esteem (Dominance-Feeling) and 
Sexuality in Women. Journal of Social Psychology, 1942, 
16, 259-294. One of a series of studies concerned with 
the “comparative investigation of the dominance or self- 
esteem syndrome in animals and in humans, studied simul- 
taneously from a biological and a cultural point of view.” 
Results obtained through the means of an intensive 
“semi-psychiatric interview” tend to indicate that “‘sex- 
ual behavior and attitudes were much more closely related 
to dominance-feeling than to sheer sexual drive... .” 
Insofar as dominance in sex and marriage is concerned it is 
concluded that the best marriages occur wherein the 
husband and wife are about on the same level of domi- 
nance-feeling, or in which the husband is slightly higher. 
Extremes of dominance in either sex is likely to cause 
trouble in marriage. 


Mudd, Emily Hartshorne. Marriage Counseling since 
Pearl Harbor. Family Community-Digest, 1943, 1, 25-27. 
Reviews briefly ten year purpose and history of Marriage 
Counsel of Philadelphia. Studies from the Marriage 
Counsel indicate a positive relationship between educa- 
tional background and the clients’ use of counseling facili- 
ties. Majority of clients who had more than a high school 
education were interested in preparing themselves for 
marriage; those with less than a high school education 
were interested in seeking help after problems in marriage 
already had arisen. On a follow-up of the higher educated 
group, “71% of this group were heard from later,” but 
only 8.7% of them “reported difficulty in adjustment and 
came for further help.” 


Riemer, Svend. Marriage on the Campus. American 
Sociological Review, 1942, 7, 6, 802-815. Registration 
records of married students at the State University of 
Washington during the fall of 1941 are used as a basis for 
this survey, supplemented by 60 case studies previously 
obtained at the same university. The registrar's records 
merely gave a picture of the married students’ background, 
“but additional information was obtained through the 
means of a ‘free write-up’ concerning the married stu- 
dents* economic, social and emotional problems.” As a 
result of the study it is concluded that there is no reason 
“to assume that failures are more frequent in student than 
in non-student marriages. In case of success, cooperation 
and companionship between the two partners establishes 
a particularly close-knit relationship.” For the future, the 
author sees an increasing number of married students 
attending college. 


Sears, Robert R. Survey of Objective Studies of Psycho- 
analytic Concepts. A report prepared for the Committee 
on Social Adjustment. Social Science Research Council, 
1943, 51, xiv-+156 pp. The Subcommittee on Motivation 
of the Social Science Research Council's Committee on 
Social Adjustment was of the opinion that “a useful pur- 
pose would be served by the preparation of a report on the 
scientific status of Freudian concepts.” This review is 
limited to concepts rather than techniques, and to those 
concepts recognizable as Freudian. The contents include 
discussions on erotogenesis, erotic behavior of children, 
object choice, distortions of sexuality, fixation and re- 
gression, repression, and projection and dreams. The ex- 
periments and observations reviewed indicate that 
Freud’s statements are accepted at face value by only a 
relatively few investigators. The reason for this skepti- 
cism lies in the subjectivity of psychoanalytic methodol- 
ogy. The conclusion is drawn that psychoanalytic find- 
ings may not be false, “but it does mean that other meth- 
ods must be sought for their critical evaluation and 
validation.” 


Chittenden, Gertrude E. An Experimental Study in 
Measuring and Modifying Assertive Behavior in Young 
Children. Society for Research in Child Development, Na- 
tional Research Council, 1942, '7, 1, 87 pp. Purpose of the 
study was to “devise a method of teaching young children 
to understand and to interpret social situations and to 
respond in these situations on the basis of their interpreta- 
tions.” Highly dominative children were used as subjects 
for testing the hypothesis that a child showing dominative 
behavior would make little adjustment in his social be- 
havior. Nineteen highly dominative children out of a 
total of seventy-one tested “were divided at random into 
two sub-groups, a contro! group of nine children and an 
experimental group of ten.”’ The children witnessed short 
“plays” in which dolls played the réle of the preschool 
children “in social situations similar to those in which the 
child himself frequently experienced difficulty.” Both the 
adult and child analyzed the doll’s responses to various 
social situations and both decided on the appropriateness 
of the responses. The results indicated that “‘a training 
program designed to help children understand social situ- 
ations similar to those they experienced and to teach them 
social techniques to use in such situations was effective in 
bringing about the following changes: 1) a significant de- 
crease in the dominative behavior of a group of highly 
dominative children of preschool age and 2) a trend to- 
ward a dependable increase in the cooperative behavior 
of these same children.” 
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